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ENTERED AT THE POSTOFFICE, MEDINA, OHIO, 
AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER, 





Root’s Bee - supplies 
for the South Atlantic 
States -: Root’s Prices 


1 le 
Quick Shipments & 
Low Freight Rates. 


=> 
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We call your attention to our one- 6 
horse Winner Wagon. @ 

Star Force-feed Wheelbarrow Clover- 
seeder, Pea-threshers, and Buffalo Pitts 
Harrows. 

We carry a full line of the most ap- é 
proved Farm Implements, etc. Send 
for catalog G. : 


=> 


Rawlings Implement Co., 
209 S. Charles St., 


Baltimore, Maryland. : | 


RPOPOPPPEPE AE PEE OA OOPOAPIAN 
Established 1889. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Root’s Goods at 
Root’s Prices... 


Pouder’s Honey-jars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers. Large and come 
plete stock on hand at all 
times. 

Low freight rates. 

Prompt service. 

Catalog sent free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Jobbers for — 


Central Pennsylvania! 


PAPAL LIIS™ 


We would respectfully call your attention 
to the fact that we can furnish you all hives 
and supplies listed in The A. I. Root Co.’s cat- 
alog at their prices. 

It is often a great advantage to be able to 
get your supplies near home rather than to 
send perhaps 200 or 300 miles, thereby incur- 
ring higher freight charges and delay in re- 
ceiving the same, which is often more impor- 
tant. 

We are located here in DuBois, Clearfield 
Co., Pa., which is about the center of the State, 
and have also unrivaled shipping facilities. 
We have the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg 
R. R., which is a part of the great New York 
Central system. The Allegany Valley R. R. 
is a part of the Pennsylvania svstem. The 
Ciearfield & Mahoning and the Philadelphia 
& Erie, also a part of the Pennsylvania. We 
also have the Adams and American Express 
Companies. 

We wish to emphasize the fact that we are 
prompt shippers, getting goods out the same 
day or the day after order is received, when- 
ever possible, 


ws 


Prothero & Arnold, 


Du Bois, Penn. 
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NEW CENTURY 
IS HERE. 


So am I, with a full line of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies, manufac- 
tured by The A.I. Root Co., 
and for sale at their whole- 
sale and retail prices, includ- 
ing my specialties, Hilton 
Chaff Hive and Super. 


=> 
Send for 36-p. Illustrated Catalog Free. 


a, ¢ 
Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 
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Honey Column. 








GRADING RULES. 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled. combs straight, firmly 
attached to all four sides. the combs unsoiled by travel-stain, 
or otherwise; all the cells sealed except an occasionai cell, 
the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

ANo 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood; combs straight; one-eighth part of comb surface 
soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled; the outside sur- 
face of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next to 
the wood; combs comparatively even; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled; or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

to ‘Seiad of the total surface must be filled and 
sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according to 
color, using the terms white, amber, and dark; that is, there 
will be * fancy white.” “ No.1 dark,” ete. 








CITY MARKETS. 


CINCINNATI.—The market for comb honey is be- 
coming bare, although the prices did not change. 
Fancy white comb is still selling for 16. No demand 
for darker grades. Extracted in fair demand; dark 
sells for 5%, better grades from 6% to 8; only white 
clover brings from 8% to9. Beeswax, 28. 

Feb. 9. C. H. W. WEBER. 


BosTon.—We quote our market as follows: Fanc 
No. 1 white in cartons. 17; A No. 1,16; No.1, 15@16, 
with a fairly good demand. Absolutely no call for 
dark honey this year. Extracted, white, 8@8%; 
light amber, 74%@8. Beeswax, 27. 

BLAKE. ScoTT & LEE, 

Feb. 2. 31, 33 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YorRK.—Demand for comb and extracted hon- 
ey is very dull. We quote: Fancy white, 15@16; 
A No. 1, 14@15; No. 1, 14@15; No. 2, 12@13; fancy buck- 
wheat, 11; No. 1, 10; No. 2,9. Extracted, white, 8; 
light amber, 7@7%; amber, 6@6%; buck wheat. 5%@6. 
There is no great stock of either white or buckwheat 
comb honey on hand; but the extracted buckwheat is 
plentiful, with prices ranging from 5 to 6c, with little 
demand. Beeswax, 26@28. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS. 

Jan. 25, 486-8 Canal St., New York City. 
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PHILADFLPHIA.—As we predicted some weeks ago, 
the cars of California honey in comb have been unload- 
ed, and pushed to get returns, and market broke 
down. We quote: Fancy comb, 15; No. 1, 13@14, 
Extracted white, 7; amber. 6. Beeswax. 28. We are 
producers of honey, do not handle on commission. 

Wo. A. SELSER. 

Jan. 24. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Fancy comb, 14; A No. 1, 12; No. 
1, 9%; No. 2,7%. Extracted white, 7; light amber, 64. 

Jan. 22. GUGGENHIME & Co. 


For SALE.—20,000 Ibs. extracted honey from alfalfa 
and light amber from Rocky Mountain bee-plant. 
Two cans, 120 lbs. net. $8 40; also 5 and 10 Ib. pails. 
In ordering state if you want white or amber. 

M. P. RHOADS, Las Animas, Col. 


WaNTED.—Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
163 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


For SALE.—Choice alfalfa honey. Two cans, 120 
Ibs. net. whitest, $900; tinted, partly from other 
bloom, $8.40. Also small cans. 

THE ARKANSAS VALLEY APIARIES, 

OLIVER FOSTER, Prop., Las Animas, Bent Co., Colo. 

For SALE.—Extracted honey from alfalfa; 60-lb 
cans at 7 cts., and smaller cans. 

D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas Colo 


For SALE.—I have a few 16)-lb. kegs of well-ripen- 
ed buckwheat honey left which I will sell at 5%c per 
lb. by the keg, f. 0. b. Special price on the lot. 

N. L. STEVENS, Venice, N. Y. 

For SALE.—3000 pounds fancy comb honey. Write 
for prices. WILLIAM Morris, 

Las Animas, Col. 








Don’t think that your crop 

A Honey Market. is too large or too small to 
interest us. We have bought and sold five carloads 
already this season, and want more. We pay spot 
eash. Address, giving quantity, —_— and price. 

hos. C. Stanley & Son, Fairfield. Hl. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 

486, 488, 490 Canal St., 

Corner Watt Street, N.- Y. 


HONEY & BEESWAX. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 
Wholesale Dealers and Commission Merchants, 
Established 1875. 

PURE MAPLE SYRUP. 
MEDINA is the home of the honey bee 
and also the home of the MAPIL,K TREE, 
and the maple tree produces sap in the 
spring, which is boiled down and makes 
the finest flavored sweet in existence when 
you get it pure. One of onr customers call- 
ed it ‘‘ Delicious Nectar.’?’ We have pure 


maple syrup to sell to the trade in several 
sizes of packages. Write for prices to 


R. E. FRENCH, - MEDINA, OHIO. 


Reference, The A. I. Root Company. 


Strawberry-plants, 


I have a large supply of Lady Thompson, Excelsior, 
and Crescent plants. A limited supply of Bismarck, 
Clyde, Barton’s Eclipse, Brunette, Gertrude, Brandy- 
wine, Wm. Belt, Bubach, Haverland, Gandy, and 
Warfield, $2.00 per 1000, f. 0. b. here, or 70 cts. per 100, 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. P. LEA, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


WANTED. 50 customers for great big strong farm- 

raised Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels, at $1.00 

each; from high-scoring and most fashionable strains. 
H. N. MussER, Blachleysville, Ohio. 











FIRE SALE 


OF BEE BOOKS! 


On January lst there was a severe fire in our build- 
ing, burning out entirely four floors above us. The 
water that was thrown onthe fire came down through 
our floor damaging our stock of books, printing-office, 
etc. Some of the books were wet slightly, but enough 
so that they cou'd hardly be sent out as perfect. 
These are the ones that we wish to offer. The read- 
ing pages of all are perfect, only the covers being a 
little suiled. Here they are, with prices postpaid : 


Prof. Cook’s ‘‘ Bee-keeper’s Guide,’’ only 6oc. 
Doolittle’s Scientific Queen-rearing, only 5oc. 
Newman’s ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” only 4oc. 


They are all cloth bound, and latest editions. If you 
want a year’s subscription to the old Weekly Amer- 
ican Bee Journal, with any of the above books. ard 
75 cts. to your order This is a SPECIAL OFFER, 
and will list only so long as the slightly damaged 
books last. Better order AT ONCE if you want a 
bargain. Remember we are 


Headquarters for 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies ! ! 


Catalog and sample copy.of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, FREE. Ask forthem. Address 


George W. York & Co., 
144-146 Erie St., Chicago, Iil. 
to sell you bee-supplies. 
all new and complete. Send for our 
illustrated catalog. It will convince 
you that our Dovetailed hive is the 


best on the market. Our prices are 
right and our service is prompt. 


Fred W. Muth & Co. 


S-W. Cor. Front Cincinnati, Ohio. 


and Walnut Sts. 


Our line is 





Dittmer’s Foundation !!! 


Retail---Wholesale---Jobbing. 


Iuse a PROCESS that produces EVERY Es- 
SENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
ani Most desirable in all respects. My 
PROCESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are 
my own inventions, which enable me to 
SEItL FOUNDATION. and WORK WAX 
INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at 
prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free on applica- 
tion. BEESWAX WANTED. 





GUS. DITTTIIER, : 
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AUGUSTA, WIS. 





FEB. 15 


FLOWER row Ss crs. VEGETABLE 


To introduce our seeds to new homes we offer : 


1 pkt. fragrant carnations, | 1 pkt. German pansies, 

1 pkt. sweet peas, our new 1 pkt. poppy, mixed, 
white beauty, 1 pkt. new giant holly- 

1 pkt. foxglove. mixed, | hocks, mixed, 

1 pkt. nasturtiums. mixed, | 1 pkt. asters, mixed, 

1 pkt. prize wax bean, 1 pkt. cucumber. mixed, 

1 pkt. June 21 sweet corn, 1 pkt. new scarlet radish, 

1 pkt. Edgewater tomato, 1 pkt. best summer squash 

1 pkt. be-t winter squash, | 1 pkt. Edgewater beet, — 

1 pkt. long keeping celery, | 1 pkt. Edgewater parsnip. 


All the above full packages for 25c, anda 10c Due 
Bill Free if you name this paper. 


Cash prizes for our splendid novelties, nameless 
wax bean, and the Lawrence popcorn. Particulars in 
catalog. Write forit. Address 


Cc. M. GOODSPEED, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


HONEY QUEENS!! 


I have them, as daily letters te-tify. Recent conclu- 
sions force the belief that the leather-colored strain 
of three-banders excels in honey-gathering. If you 
want Goldens my strain takes the lead of all others, 
and I have tried them all; 250 colonies for honey, and 
200 strong nuclei that will winter over. Iam prepared 
to send you a queen any day you may order. Tested 
or untested queens, $1.00. Leather breeders, $2 50. 
Owing to increased demand straight 5-band breeders 
are $5.00 each. W. H. LAWS, Beeville, Texas. 





READY FOR i901. 

We are agiin ready to furnish our superior strains 
of Bees and Queens for 1901. We have the best stock 
of bees that money and skill can procure, as our nu- 
merous testimonials prove. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Let us have your orders. Wé ANT your name 
and address for our circular giving valuable informa- 
tion, also descript'on and prices of queens. We have 
800 queens wintered over for spring orders, among 
them 50 fine Golden breeders. 

Prices, either Golden, 3-banders, or Holy Lands. 
Untested—June, July, Aug., and Sept.—l 750; 6, $4.25. 
Untested—all other montns—1, $1 00; 6. $500. Tested, 
1, $1.25; 6, $6.75. Sel. Tested, each. $200. Breeders, 
$3.00 and $5,00 each. Discount in quantities, and pre- 
miums given away to our customers. Addre-s 


Oo. P. HYDE & SON, Hutto, Texas. | 


H for early shipment trom the 
Italian Queens South; are reared in full colo- 
ties by the best methods krown to queen-breeders. 
Spring prices—full colonies, $6.00; two-frame nucleus 
without queen, $1.50; three-frame nucleus without 
queen, $2.00. Add price of queen wanted to price of 
nucleus. ‘Tested queen, $200; untested, $1.00 ; six for 
$5 00; 12 for $900. Liberal discounts on large orders. 
Combs built on full sheets of foundation in wired 
Hoffman frames. Shipments to the North by New 
York, Baltimore, Philad+!phia. or Boston steamer via 
Savannah,Ga. CHRISTIAN & HALL, Meldrim., Ga. 
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Dixie Superior Queens 
Ten thousand names wanted. To each I mail my 
catalog for 1901, of high-grade long tongued strain, 
which willexplain how I give $300 breeders free. I 


breed onlv best queens; so if you want your money’s 
worth, write for free catalog. Nvctice f. rmer advts. 


PORTER A. M. FEATHERS, 
(Superior Queen-br: eder), 
Oak Hill, Volusia Co., Florida. 


Don’t Forget that I am booking orders for my 


strain of Business Bees that have 
been bred for working qualities 
for years, and have made some of the largest yields 
on record. Write for circular. 

J. B. CASE. Port Orange. Fla. 


- . - 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies!!! 
Root’s Goods. Sold cheap. Bee book given with 
order. Send for list explaining Barred Rock 
chickens and Belgian hares. Pedigreed stock. 


W. D. Soper, R. D. 3, Jackson, Mich. 
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64-PAGE CATALOG OF EVERY THING BEE-KEEPERS NEED. — t 
and fully described. Especially valuable to beginners for the information 
it contains, Send your address on a postal and get it now. Established 1884. 


NOW READY! 


Illustrated 


Ala. 


J. M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, 








QURANS? 


Improved Golden and Leather- 
colored Italians is what we rear 
—18 years’ experience enables 
us to furnish superior Stock. 





Humboldt, Neb., Aug. 5th, 1900. 
Mr H.G. Quirin. Dear Sir:—The colony contein- 
ing the queen ,ou sent m_ has already stored over 40) 
lbs. of honey (mostly comb) for this season, and will 
yet store quite a considerable before the season closes 
It would take $100 to buy this queen. I have another 
one from you which I think will turn out «qually as 
well. Bees from your queens certainly do work on 
white clover, I can tell, asthey are the only bees of 
their kind in my locality. Hereafter when I want 
more queens I shall know where to get them. 
Yours truly, J. lL. GANDY. 





At present we have two very valuable breeders 
which will be used for the coming season. Oneisa 
breeder from Root's $200.00 red clover queen. We are 
now booking orders for April, May, and June delivery 
at the following prices: 


Warranted Stock, $1.00 each; 6, $5.00. 
Tested Queens, $!.50 each; 6, $8.00. 
Select Tested, $2.00 each; 6, $10.50. 


Why not let us book your order for one or half 


a dozen of these Superior Queens ? 
We guarantee safe delivery. You tuke no risk. Ke- 
member queen-bees is our specialty in summer time. 
For a short time we will allow 20 per cent discount 
on Folding Cartons, and printeu statione)y. Parker- 
town is a money-order office, so please do not send 
stamps if you can help it. 


H. G. Quirin, 





Parkertown, Ohio. 





| 
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A Bear in the Apiary. 


I have just lost an entire api- 
ary of 52 colonies by bear. I 
had the very good fortune to kill 
a very large one vight in the 
midst of the wreckage. I have 
a very good 5x8 picture of this 
Bear, in the apiary he destroy- 
ed. This is the greatest novelty 
in the way of an apiarian view I 
have ever seen. I will send you 
one of these pictures for 35 cts. 
postpaid, or as a premium for 
each half dozen queens ordered. 
_ Don’t forget that my specialty 
is the best gueens from the dest 
stock that it is possible to pro- 
cure, and that my motto is 
prompiness. I also handle The 
A. I. Root Co.’s supplies at their 
prices, plus 55 cts. per 100 Ibs. 
to pay carload freight. Send 
for price list. 


CPPS 


W. 0. VICTOR, WHARTON, TEXAS. 


QUEEN SPECIALIST. 








I. J. Stringham, 105 Park Place, New York Gity. : 


Keeps in stock a full line of modern appliances for bee-keepers. 


COMB FOUNDATION 


is one of our specialties. 
our prices. Catalog free. 


If you expect to use any quantity get 
Apiaries at Glen Cove, Long Island. 


|. J. Stringham, 105 Park Place, New York Gity. 
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Notice!) MHEA:!: ROOT co. 


branch at 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
direct steamboat connections and very low 





= 

as: rates of freight to the following States : 
YO: =. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
IN W New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. As this 


(ig 
s 


a) is a branch of the factory, prices are the 
Neer same. Full colonies of Italian Bees, $6.00. 


Special discount in large quantities. 


TS 
MOU ELUEEL LC 


<< 


ajzt eS LSeeecese fee reccecece Sr 
‘Ce wis Co. } 
‘ C. B. Lewis Co., : 
W & © e 5 ae im 
Ww Man’f’rs of Bee-keepers’ Supplies, A 


Watertown, Wis., U.S. A. m 


~* ‘ , Our Wisconsin Hive. 


The cut shown below is : : < a a 
*)* Our packing-case. It pro- We consider ths one of the ' y 4 , a ae 


wW tects goods while in the | best hives in the market. It is 
sy: hands of the railroad § “imilar in construction to the 
WwW company so that you will Improved Langstroth Simplic- 
"=p: receive every article in ity shown in the previous issue, 
just as good condition as ee og the al 
med style devices which are prefer- 
WwW nan Ceey Hem Saetery. red by some. It has the thick 
5 reversible bottom, and the su- 
pers are arranged so that the 
bottom can be wedged up from 
the end as well as the side. 
The body contains Hoffman 
frames, metal rabbets, and di- © 
vision-boards. See page 5of our 
new catalog. We manufacture 
four other styles of hives. If 
you have not received our new 
catalog, send for one. It’s free. 

















1’) BRANCH: 19 Sou. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
\ AGEN LIES: L. C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








W Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colo. Honey- sr 
producers’ Association, Denver, Col.; E. T. Abbot oNe 
Ww St. Joseph, Missouri, Special Southwestern Agen . IN 
Ne). . me: = !, Se ‘ “By 
= 3233: 2 Sos si< =<. = <= = = ; 
3233233235 $33333353335333533" 
—PPPPRAOPEDO PI PDPDPN POPE PL OLBA LCE BIN 


BEE-SUPPLIES y A NEW and complete stock for 1901 now 
bd on hand. I am The Root Company’s 


representative for Cincinnati and sur- 


ROOT’S GOODS rounding territories. .... You save TIME 
at and FREIGHT CHARGES by having goods 


shipped from here. Convenience of railroad 


ROOT’S PRICES facilities here enables me to do so. Before 


buying elsewhere, write for my prices and 


C. H. W. Weber, Cincinnati, Ohio, prety ne a ae eee Sem cae ae 
2146-2148 Central Ave. 
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- ANDHONE? > 
*AND HOME? : 
‘INTERESTS - 
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Wi Lee en 


EDITOR GERSTUNG, of the Deulsche Bie- 
nenzucht, has a sample of linden honey from 
latitude 60° north. Like that from high 
mountains, it has intense aroma, without los- 
ing any of its pleasant taste. 


THE CENTRALVEREIN for Bohemian bee- 
men insures its members free of cost against 
loss by fire up toacertain limit, and by pay- 
ment of 1% cts. per colony against damages 
arising from trouble with bees. 

YOU ADVISE heating extracted honey gradu- 
ally, Mr. Editor, to clear it of bubbles, p. 98. 
The Germans say cool slowly. Both may do 
better than either alone; the idea being to 
keep the honey hot long enough for the bub- 
bles to rise, without having it so hot as to in- 
jure the honey. 


DZIERZON has used with satisfaction in 
spring, when bees are flying daily, as a stimu- 
lant tor brood-rearing, skim milk sweetened, 
less sweetening being necessary when the bees 
have fairly started. The milk may be fed in 
combs or feeders, outside or in the hive. If 
_ much is given there will be curd in the 
live. 

ILLUSTRIERTE MONATSBLAZTTER FUER BIE- 
NENZUCHT is the title of a new German bee- 
journal edited and published by Theodor 
Weippl, who has ably edited the well-known 
Bienen-Vater heretofore. In appearance it 
takes high rank, and, unlike most of the Ger- 
man bee-journals, it is entirely independent 
of any bee-keepers’ society. 

ALOIS ALFONSUS, so favorably known among 
German bee-keepers, is the new editor of Aie- 
nen-Vater. He starts out well in his inaugu- 
ral by urgently advising beginners to get a 
text-book, saying a bee-journal is by no means 
intended to supplant a text-book, but to sup- 
plement it. That’s sound doctrine, either in 
German or English, Herr Alfonsus. 

Dr. LEISTER is reported in German journals 
to have subsisted mainly on white bread and 
% to % |b. honey daily for six months. He 























exercised severely and was well nourished, 
finding candied honey best for his purpose. 
[The opinion is gaining ground very rapidly 
that sugars are food, and that they conduce to 
strength and endurance, and that an excess of 
them tends to an excess of fat.—ED. | 


THE EDITOR of Le Rucher Belge has been 
measuring some old combs, and endorses Ed- 
itor Root’s views as to their being all right for 
brood. But he says bees prefer new comb, 
and so do queens. Others have said the same 
thing. I don’t understand it. Give my bees 
old black comb and new comb side by side, 
and they'll prefer the old every time, whether 
for brood or honey. 

ARTAURC. MILLER thinks uncapping-forks 
are no new thing, having been mentioned sev- 
eral times in old issues of bee-journals. Yes, 
I’ve used such a fork for years—learned it of 
M. M. Baldridge. But I used it to uncap for 
the bees, not for the extractor. Such a fork 
scratches ; but, if I understand rightly, the 
German fork slices off the cappings as well as 
or better than a knife. 


THAT HEADING on p. 89 is hardly fair to 
shallow brood-chambers. E. F. Atwater’s ex- 
perience would probably have been the same 
in a deep chamber. I agree with you, Mr. 
Editor—no, I don’t—I go further than you, 
and say that putting a colony on starters not 
only discourages but almost invariably pre- 
ventsswarming. Desertion may occur at first; 
but that’s another thing, and may be prevent- 
ed by penning the queen in the hive. 


TO FRIGHTEN away robbers, it is recom- 
mended in Leipziger Bzlg. to put a looking- 
glass before the entrance. [It depends on 
how bad the robbers are. I have seen the 
time when nothing in the world would stop 
their onslaught but a good piece of wood 
wedged tightly in the entrance. If the case 
were a mild one I should not be surprised if a 
mirror might accomplish something, for the 
robber would apparently be rushing right to- 
ward another bee that it supposes is about to 
grab and pull it down.—ED. | 

THE PORTER ESCAPE should not be forgot- 
ten, in summing up inventions, says Arthur 
C. Miller, referring toa Straw on p. 43. That 
Straw, friend Miller, was not intended to ex- 
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haust the list; only to introduce the subject 
in hopes that some one more competent would 
take itup. It might not be of any practical 
value, but it would at least be interesting to 
see a full list of all improvements in the past 
60 years, with names and dates as far as pos- 
sible. [No, indeed; the Porter bee escape 
should not be omitted ; for in the saving of 
time, and in the saving of disagreeable work, 
no other invention of recent times has accom- 
plished as much. Say: I do not know but it 
would be a good idea to have a list of all the 
great and important inventions relating to 
bee-keeping. I’ll try to prepare such a list, 
and then submit it for revision.—ED. ] 


DR. JOHANN DZIERZON, the beloved alt- 
meister of German bee-keepers, was 90 years 
old on his last birthday, Jan. 16. He is still 
vigorous, and made a strong address at the 
last great German convention. As evidence 
of the high esteem in which he is held, the 
January numbers of German bee-journals con- 
tain many pages concerning him. But Dr. 
Dzierzon belongs not to Germany alone; he 
is too great for that. He belongs to us, and 
to the whole world. No other man living has 
done so much for bee-keeping. Long may he 
live! [Is not your last sentence, doctor, a lit- 
tle strong? Iam a great admirer of Dr. Dzier- 
zon, and believe he has done much for the ad- 
vancement of scientific apiculture ; but to say 
that no other man living has doneas much for 
bee culture would be questioned by many bee- 
keepers.—ED. ] 

ABOUT THREE YEARS ago (GLEANINGS, 
Vol. 26, p. 292), a Stray Straw said, ‘‘ Bro. 
Ritchey and I believe in breeding for long 
tongues, even if some editors don’t ;’’ and tke 
footnote said, ‘‘ But some of us have not seen 
those bees yet with long tongues, notwith- 
standing all the talk about them.’”’ Thena 
little later (p 502) the same footnoter said, 
‘* Are you really sure, doctor, that some Ital- 
ians have longer tonguesthan cthers?’’ That 
same footnoter is now the craziest of the crazy 
on long tongues. And yet some people say 
no progress is being made. [Look here, doc- 
tor; you do not need to go back into old an- 
cient literature. It may give you a great deal 
of satisfaction, but it may not please other 
folks. But I have the same opinion that I al- 
ways had about a glossometer ; that is to say, 
I do not take much stock in that way of mea- 
suring bees’ tongues.—ED ] 

AT A CONVENTION reported in Revue /nter- 
nationale, M. Seiler showed a bottle of con- 
centrated chemical preparation used by adul- 
terators to give the proper odor to adulterated 
wax and honey. If one can judge by the for- 
eign journals, America does not take the lead 
in the adulteration of honey, and is far in the 
rear in adulterating beeswax. [So far as I can 
remember, never even a taint of suspicion has 
ever rested on the makers of foundation in the 
United States as to the purity of their product. 
The paraffine and ceresin foundations were 
very unsatisfactory to those who tried them. 
Perhaps they might be used if the frames were 
excessively wired. After all, the general con- 
sensus of opinion of those who are in position 
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to know is, that genuine beeswax is the cheap- 
est in the long run. Economy in foundation 
will not come by cheapening the product from 
which the product is made, but rather in re- 
ducing the excess of wax now in the cell bot- 
tomsorsepta. While we have made great im- 
provements in this one respect, there is still 
room for more improvement.—ED. ] 


‘*Is IT TRUE that outdoor-wintered bees are 
always stronger in spite of the extra consump- 
tion of stores?’’ p. 103. Not ‘‘always,’’ but 
I’m afraid they generally are. Let me give 
my guess in the matter. A weak colony suf- 
fers from severe cold more than a strong one, 
asa greater proportion of its bees form the 
outer crust. A strong colony suffers more in 
the average cellar than outdoors, in spite of 
the more favorable temperature of the cellar, 
because the airis impure in the cellar and 
pure outdoors. [I would suggest that our 
readers watch this matter of outdoor and in- 
door wintered bees very carefully this coming 
spring. Take count of the amount of stores 
consumed per colony by the outdoor and in- 
door bees ; then see which ones are the first 
to go into the supers, or, better still, which 
produce the most honey. But, look here: 
Suppose the bees of an indoor colony have 
long tongues, and the indoor colony, of the 
same strength, has short tongued bees. Well, 
at all events it would do no harm to take ob- 
servations, for it is only by a general compari- 
son extending over several years that we can 
get at the truth of this matter.—ED. ] 
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We wait, impatient, for mild Summer's reign 
To bring the flowers so nice. 

Then turn, perspiring. from those flowers 
To bless these blocks of ice. 


AMERICAN BEE- JOURNAL. 


At the last session of the Illinois State Bee- 
keepers’ Association a paper from Mr. Geo. 
W. York, the editor, was read. His subject 
was ‘‘Pure-food Legislation.”? Concerning 
the reason that laws on this matter and others 
concerning the public healih are not properly 
enforced, Mr. York well says: 


Another very important requirement to the success- 
ful results of pure-food legislation is honest « fficials — 
officers who know no better than to enforce laws just 
as they find them, without fear or favor. No lawever 
enforced itself, and never will. The reason. almost 
invariably, why p-ohibition doesn't prohibit is because 
of officials who don’t officiate honestly and fearless'y. 
I believe, however, that the present pure-i100d com- 
mission of Illinois are all right, but that the fatal 
weakness is in the law itself. 

But so long as the ‘dear people ’’ persist in electing, 
as their State lawmakers, saloon-keepers, pothouse 
politicians, gamblers, and frauds, just so long may 
thev expect to have weak laws — laws that fail at the 
most crucial time. because they were erac ed with 
that intention. The people must act honestly and 
decently themselves in the selection of their lawmak- 
ers and public officers ; then, and not until then, need 
they expect that good laws will be furnished and 
properly enforced. 
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The following letter, relative to the big bees 
of the Philippines, was sent to us by Mr. J. 
M. Woodhouse, of Dubuque, Ia. It was writ- 
ten by his son N. E. Woodhouse, an American 
soldier in the Philippines. As it contains 
much of interest in regard to the big bees of 
that place it is given here entire. It will be 
noticed that Jumbo despises any house smaller 
than outdoors, and has no idea of what ‘‘ be- 
nevolent assimilation ’’ means. 


Dear Father :—I have something to tell you which I 
know will interest you. On the 16.ha large swarm of 
bees came here and lit on a tree about 40 ft. from the 
ground. They were the first I had seen here, and I 
was determined to hive them ; soI got a ladder that 
reached them, fixed anold rough box in readiness, 
and put on two pairs of gloves, and some mosquito-bar 
over my face, and took a rice-bag up, slipped it up 
over the bunch, crowded them off the limb, and got 
them almost all into the bag, closed the bag, and 
brought them down as smoothly as could be. About 
200 natives had gathered to watch the operation, but 
were very careful tokrepaway. They never saw any 
thing like that; and the soldiers thonght they were 
going to see some fun, but did not seeit. Icould not 
get them into the box out of the bag, so I shook them 
out on the alighting-board, and they went up into the 
treeagain. I went up and brought them down the 
next day, but cou'd not get theminto the hive They 
went back into the tree. and yesterday they left and 
went close to the hospital, and went into an old build- 
ing Icuta round hole ina boxand slipped it up over 
the bunch, crowded them loose from where they hung, 
put a board over the hole, and hadthem in a nice com- 
fortable home with honey to eat, which I had bought 
out of the salescommissary. To-night I took the pa- 
per out of the entrance at sundown and gave them 
their libertv, and they immediately came out and lit 
up under the eaves of the church. I believe they will 
go to work there. 

All that Lused to know about hiving bees in the 
United States has failed to work here: i. e., so far as 
I had the wherewith to work with. They simply will 
not stay ina box. They area beautiful bee, consider- 
ably largerthan the Italian. Instead of having the 
i stripe they have a silvery-white stripe with the 

ack. 

If Icould have got them to work in the common 
box I would have made a movable-frame hive and 
reared some more queens and sent the queens hack to 
you; but I guess I shall have to give it up for the 
present. N. E. WOODHOUSE. 

Grayat, P. I., Oct. 20, 1900. 





























Something of What it will Be, from the Stand- 
point of the Bee-keeper. 





BY OREL LL. HERSHISER. 


[The following letter is in answer to one I wrote to 
Mr. Hershiser, stating that I was receiving a good 
many inquiries, and also that a number of clippings 
had been -ent us, but that I disliked to take anv thing 
of this kind at second hand, and hoped that Mr. Her- 
shiser himself, superintendent of-the apiarian exhib- 
it, would give us full particulars from his own pen, 
In response to this he has sent me the following let- 
ter. —EpD.] 

My dear Mr. Root :—Answering your note 
of January 25, regarding the Pan-American, 
the whole matter might be summed up in a 
single statement, to the effect that there will 
be here presented greater opportunities for in- 
struction, amusement, and the cultivation of 


taste for the beautiful, than have ever before 
been afforded at an exposition in the western 
hemisphere, and, according to the statements 
of persons well qualified to judge, the archi- 
tectural and landscape effects of the Pan- 
American will make it the high-water mark 
of the expositions of the world. This is a 
broad statement, but one which the facts sup- 
port ; and waen we consider the elegant sym- 
metry that has been studiously observed in 
the grouping of the buildings and laying-out 
of the grounds, the pleasing and harmonious 
color effects of the exteriors as well as the in- 
teriors of the buildings, the novel and beauti- 
ful Spanish architecture, and the elegant land- 
scape, the claim seems to be merited. 

Judging from present indications the apia- 
rian exhibit will not be least among the many 
novel andinstructiveattractions. It promises 
to eclipse every thing in this line ever attempt- 
ed, and this notwithstanding the general 
shortage in honey production in many lo- 
calities within the United States and Canada 
during the past two years. 

This exhibit will be a veritable wonderland, 
not only for apiarists but for that larger class 
of users and consumers of honey. It is de- 
signed to make this exhibit educational as 
well as entertaining, to the end that the falla- 
cies affecting the pursuit of apiculture may be, 
as far as possible, rectified. A model apiary 
will be in operation to show, in a practical 
way, just how both comband extracted honey 
are produced. Exhibits showing the relation 
of bees to horticulture will be a prominent 
feature, and the mistake of spraying fruit- 
trees when in bloom will be demonstrated, as 
well as the absolute necessity of the presence 
of bees during the season of bloom in order 
to make horticulture, in any sense, a paying 
pursuit. Vast quantities of both comb and 
extracted honey, prepared in the most attrac- 
tive and appropriate forms for market, will be 
shown. It is safe to say that this most inter- 
esting feature of the exhibit will include the 
nectareous products of all valuable honey- 
plants to be found within the Americas and 
the island possessions of the United States. 
There will be a complete and exhaustive dis- 
play of manufactures in which honey forms 
a component part, and beeswax and the many 
and various manufactures therefrom. A dis- 
tinctive exhibit of honey-plants, as a part of 
the general outdoor-growing horticultural and 
floral exhibits, is contemplated. There will 
be several large and attractive exhibits of api- 
arian supplies, comprising specimens of all 
approved hives and every tool, device, and 
preparation needed in the pursuit of apicul- 
ture. 

Several State and Provincial exhibits are al- 
ready assured, and others are under advise- 
ment. It may also be stated that individuals, 
no matter where situated within the Americas, 
have an opportunity to exhibit their apiarian 
manufactures and products. One person in 
this class proposes to install an exhibit com- 
prising a carload of 30.000 pounds of comb 
honey, and it is expected that there will he 
others of: great magnitude, especially from lo- 
calities noted for large production of honey 
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of a standard and uniform grade, asis the case 
with the alfalfa of Colorado, the sage of Cali- 
fornia, and the basswood of Wisconsin. 
Many of these, as well as some State exhibits, 
will be of the present season’s honey harvest, 
and will not be installed before the middle of 
July to the middle of August; but applica- 
tion for space should be made early, in order 
that it may be provided. 

Apiculture is accorded a prominent place in 
the exposition, and a special building, in an 
excellent location, will be provided for the 
apicultural exhibits, the extent and size of 
which will be commensurate with the needs 
and desires of the bee-keepers who will ex- 
hibit. Mr. F. A. Converse, Superintendent of 
live stock, dairy, and agricultural products, is 
deeply interested in this importaat branch of 
rural husbandry, and the apiarists are most for- 
tunate that their interests have fallen under 
his excellent supervision. 

1106 D. S. Morgan Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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GLIMPSES OF CUBA AND CUBAN BEE-KEEPING. 





BY A. L. BOYDEN. 





For some time past the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS have seen frequent articles by different 
writers with reference tothe state of bee-keep- 
ing in Cuba. These articles have fired me 
with a desire to visit that country, and see for 
myself the conditions as they exist there, not 
only with reference to bee-keeping, but relat- 
ing to other industries as well. 

Accordingly, on the morning of Dec. 20 the 
steamer Curityba brought me in sight of Ma- 
tanzas, 60 miles east of Havana, a beautiful 
city of 75,000 inhabitants. I found very few 











BRIDGE AT MATANZAS. 


Americans in Matanzas, and experienced some 
little difficulty the first day or two in making 
my wants known. I soon found my way to 
the store of Thos. D. Crews, formerly of Flor- 
ida, now a merchant in that place, and he gave 
me much valuable information. After visit- 
ing him I took a stroll about the city. I first 
went out on the roof of the hotel ‘‘ Paris,’’ 
from which point I could see all of the city 
and surrounding country very well indeed. A 
great many of the buildings are provided with 
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means of access to the roofs. The roofs ar: 
made of brick or tile, mainly of the latter. 
found one of the railway stations, and th« 
yard adjoining, very similar to those in ou: 
large cities of the Northern States. The 
streets of the city are very narrow, though 
not as narrow as those in Havana, and the 
sidewalks are in proportion, being only eigh 
teen to twenty-four inches wide in many places. 
The windows of the dwelling-houses, stores, 
and hotels are tall and wide, with no glass, 
but simply closed shutters or inside blinds, 
which are folded back in the daytime. These 
windows are all provided with grates or bars, 
giving the buildings quite the appearance of a 
jail or prison. Most of the houses are built 
right up to the walk, there being no yard in 
front at all, so one passing along the sidewalk 
looks directly into the sitting-room or parlor 
of these houses. 

The city lies at the intersection of two riv- 
ers, and has several fine bridges. Toward the 
west lies a series of hills which are very beau- 
tiful. I found the streets well lighted with 
electric lights, but the lighting of dweilings 
and many public buildings is very inferior. 

I found no apiaries located near the city; 
but on going out to Ceiba Mocha, nine miles 
distant, I found a number of Americans who 
had recently embarked in this pursuit. Here 
I found the apiary of Thos. D. Crews, also 
that of W. B. Cilley, and several others of 
smaller beginnings. 

Iam told that Ceiba Mocha, prior to the 
late war, was a prosperous village of some 
8000 people. Now it is said to contain 800 in- 
habitants, though I could scarcely believe that 
this number were to be found in the place. 
Near the railway station is a typical Cuban 
apiary of some 500 box hives. These hives 
aré made of four boards about 12X30 inches 
long, nailed together, forming a tall box. The 
ends are left entirely open. These boxes, in- 
stead of standing on the end, which would 
make them look somewhat like the old 
‘* American ’’ hive, are laid down on the side, 
resting on blocks a few inches above the 
ground or on low benches. The sight of these 
hives, filled from end to end with combs, and 
well covered by bees was enough to give a bee- 
keeper a touch of the ‘‘ bee-fever.’’ 

I found that the surplus is obtained by cut- 
ting out the combs of honey from each end, 
perhaps one-third of the distance from the end 
toward the center. The brood, naturally, is 
in the center of the hive, so the combs in the 
end contain very little brood asarule. With 
a smoker or pail of smoking wood the bees are 
driven back from one end so that the combs 
are cut ovt with very little difficulty from one 
end, and later on they are cut from the oppo- 
site end. 

In this apiary there is a sortof honey-house 
in which I found a large trough hollowed out 
of a log, and a press in which the honey is 
pressed out of the combs. If there is any 
brood or pollen in the combs, that has to be 
mashed up with the rest. Noeffort is made 
in these box-hive apiaries to put up a nice ar- 
ticle of strained honey where extractors, of 
course, are unknown. The honey is put up 
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in tierces of about 100 gallons, loaded on to 
:wo-wheeled ox-carts, and hauled to the near- 
est market. I took a snap-shot of this yard, 
nut, unfortunately, the tropical vegetation was 
so heavy that the picture does not show the 
hives sufficiently clear to reproduce. 

Near the apiary of Mr. Crews, which is man- 
aged by Mr. Frierson, is another large box- 
hive yard. In company with several Ameri- 
can bee-keepers, some of whom could speak 
Spanish, we visited this yard, wanting to get 
another picture to show the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS. The same conditions existed here—a 
very heavy foliage—and I secured no picture 
sufficiently good to half-tone. I had quite an 
amusing experience, however, in trying to get 
this picture. My interpreter told our Cuban 
friend what I desired, and he gave his consent 
to have me photograph the yard. It appears 
that he did not understand the matter very 
well, and when I went to the lower end of the 
yard to snap my kodak he came rushing up, 
gesticulating wildly and talking vociferously. 
The bees were getting roused up at this point; 
and as I did not understand his Spanish I con- 
cluded that he was afraid I would get stung. 
Being a bee keeper myself, I determined to 
take my chances, and so held my ground un- 
til I had made two exposures (both failures, 
however), and then went back to the upper 
end of the yard where the rest of the company 
were. When I gotthere I found I had offend- 
ed this man very much indeed, for he thought 
I had come with some sort of music-box to 
entice his bees away. It is reported that he 
lost a large number a year or two ago in the 
same way, and he is very suspicious of any 
thing he does not understand now. We tried 
t» explain the matter to him, but did not suc- 
ceed in pacifying him. 

I found a large amount of honey is shipped 
from Matanzas every year. The production 
of strained honey naturally results in a large 
accumulation of wax, and these box-hive men 
are reported to receive about as much for 
their wax as they do for their honey. 

In our next issue I wil! give a view of In- 
dependence Street, in Cardenas, and how I 
spent Christmas with the mosquitoes. 

Medina, O., Feb. 10. 
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CUBA. 








Locations; Climate; Social Life, etc. 





BY HARRY HOWE. 





Very frequently Iam asked by bee-keepers 
in regard to locating in Cuba. In my opinion 
Cuba is the place to raise honey ; but one 
must expect to put up with things that he 
would not in the States. If I were not sure 
that Cuba is all right I would not be making 
contracts for years ahead, as I am in renting 
locations, etc. There are, however, several 
reasons why I always advise my correspon- 
dents not to come. First, one can not doa 
thing until he can speak the language. A 
bee-keepér must of necessity locate at some 
distance from the places where he could have 
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American neighbors, for ail of those places are 
already overstocked with bees. Besides, one 
does not like to depend on some neighbor to 
do all of his business for some months. So if 
one wants to come here he must either learn 
the language first, or get a place with some 
other American while he is learning it. The 
chances for that are not very good, for all of 
us have a waiting-list of considerable length, 
to say nothing ot always having some person- 
al friend in view for the next opening. 

There are several chances to work for Cu- 
bans, but one must know Spanish. 

Then there is the climate. While the win- 
ters are fine, the summers are not. Men from 
Texas or Florida, for instance, get along pret- 
ty well with it, but men from the North are apt 
to have a hard time the first summer. I got 
it so bad I had to go to New York and lie up 
in a hospital several weeks (this from ‘‘ bicycle 
heart’’). Heart disease is very prevalent 
among the natives, but consumption takes the 
worst hold. Then there ‘are the malarial 
fevers which also get the northern men. For 
these reasons, no one with either heart or lung 
trouble should try to live here in summer. 
The winters are fine for both, for the air is 
then generally dry and clear. 

I say nothing of yellow fever, for there is 
no danger of that in the country, nor to men 
of regular habits if they do get it. 

Then comes the trouble to find locations, 
For instance, one of my yards is just piling in 
the honey, while one eight miles away is not 
much more than making a living at present ; 
yet four months ago, when I located the last 
one, that location looked to be the better of 
the two. 

A stranger coming here would find it very 
hard to get a good place. This fall one man 
came from the States with some bees which 
he took to a place he had heard called a good 
one. After he had been there a while he 
found there were 2000 colonies within three 
miles of him. The location was good, but 
badly overstocked. 

No one seems to know what is on even the 
next farm. He must go and look for himself 
before he knows whether there are bees or 
not. 

Then there is no social life here. A man 
must be able to amuse himself in some other 
way to be happy. When I say no social life, 
I mean for us stray Americans. Society is 
very exclusive, and it is only by a long resi- 
dence here, or by some accident, that one gets 
into it; and when he does, it is so different 
from northern ways that one has to learn 
anew. 

But if one is prepared to enjoy nature, if he 
knows some botany, entomology, or geology, 
he can be perfectly happy here. Where one 
can go out every day and find a bug or a plant 
or a fossil not down in the books he can be 
sure of enough to keep him busy, and he can 
get honey. One friend has already this sea- 
son 75,000 lbs. from 500 colonies, and the sea- 
son is only about half over. Another started 
with 32 in April, now has 170, and 20,000 lbs. 
of honey, But, again, white honey, the finest 
in the world, brings only 3% cts. here now. 
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Here location is every thing, men something, 
and hives nothing as factors in big crops. 
Artemisa, Cuba, Jan. 20. 
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CUBA FOR BEES AND HONEY. 





A Favorable Statement. 


BY ROBT. L. LUACES. 

For some time past I have been finding ar- 
ticles on Cuba as a bee country; foul brood in 
Cuba; Cuban honey in the American markets, 
etc., that are sure to create the impression that 
bee-keeping here is bad business, and growing 
worse from day to day. Now, all this is not 
so. The value of Cuban honey exported for 
the six months from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1899, 
amounted to $19,506. Of this, half went to 
Germany and half to France and the United 
States. These data are taken from official re- 
ports, and show that Cuban honey finds its 
market in Europe and not in the United States, 
so American bee-keepers need not fear compe- 
tition from Cuba in their home markets. 

In GLEANINGS for April 1, 1900, page 260, 
Mr. Harry Howe gives his experience in look- 
ing up a location, coming to the conclusion 
that these are few and all taken up; also that 
bees are scarce, and foul brood plentiful. On 
page 261 Mr. Geo. Rockenbaugh, Jr.; goes on 
to say that Cuba as a bee country is done for ; 
foul brood has killed it, and gives doleful ac- 
counts of prices and railroads. Mr. F. H. 
Somerford gives us a funny story, and sums 
up his experience, saying Cuba is no better 
than Texas. 

Now, I will ask the readers of GLEANINGS 
to take into consideration the following : None 
of the gentlemen I have mentioned, accord- 
ing to their own statements, have been more 
than 30 miles away from Havana, and, of 
course, they can speak of the different places 
where they are; but it is straining a little to 
judge all Cuba by what small portion of it 
they have seen. Mr. R. forgets to say that 
the prices he gives are mostly in Spanish sil- 
ver, and Mr. S. ought not to expect big crops 
from places that, from their own saying, are 
overstocked, overeaten by cattle, and full of 
all kinds of broods and worms. 

I live fully 300 miles from Havana, at Puerto 
Principe; and the bee-keeper whom I can’t 
show in one day’s ride on horseback more 
good locations than he can use is hard to 
please. Bees don’t cost here $5.00 to $6 00 

er colony in log gums, but from $1.25 to$1.50 

Spanish silver). Land does not cost an 
enormous rental for afew yards. My apiary 
of 69 hives is situated 3500 meters from the 
city limits on half a caballeria (some 16 acres) 
of land that costs me in rental $20.00 currency 
ayear. I have never seen foul brood here, 
nor heard of it. Moths are plentiful, as in all 
warm climates. Since September 20 we here 
have been hard at work extracting royal-palm 
and Indian-vine honey, and since Nov. 1 the 
pure white aguinaldo (or campanilla, as we 
call it here), is in full swing. 

This part of Cuba has always been noted as 
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a honey-producer ; and although the late wa: 
did lots of harm, the industry of bee-keeping 
is fast coming to the front again; and with 
improved methods, hives, and extractors, we 
shall soon beat our own record. 
Puerto Principe, Cuba, Dec. 31. 
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TWO ITEMS. 


Fumigation of Queens in the Foreign Mails; Hon- 
ey Candying in Uncleaned Sections, 








BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





On reaching home trom my six weeks’ ab- 
sence in the ‘‘Sunny South ’”’ I am pleased to 
see that the National Bee-keepers’ Association 
won the Utter-Utter suit, which was a g/orious 
victory for our pursuit, and one which will go 
down to all time as a precedent to any who ig- 
norantly or maliciously wish to attack the bee- 
industry. And, so far as I know, the bee- 
keepers have won in all litigations which have 
been started against them, ever since we or- 
ganized ourselves into a body to show to the 
world that we have zalura/ rights in this 
world as well as others. In view of these re- 
sults, the strange thing is that, out of about 
300,000 bee-keepers in the United States and 
Canada, less than 600 seem to care enough 
about these achievements to send in a dollar 
and join their names and destinies with us. 
Come, you 299,400 on the outside, wake up to 
your privileges. 

But this was not what I started to write 
about. From some facts which have come to 
me lately, it would seem that the time is at 
hand when the N. B. K. A. can help the bee- 
keepers of the world along the line of a ‘‘new 
departure.’’ Our pursuit would probably have 
never risen to the prominence it now enjoys 
had this country never had any other bees 
than the black bee of our fathers; for, in my 
estimation, the importation of the different 
races of bees we have in this country to-day 
(outside of the black bee) has been one of the 
incentives which have raised our pursuit from 
where it was forty years ago to the eminence 
it now enjoys. And, if I see clearly, there is 
something that stands directly in the way of 
any further improvement of the bees of the 
world by way of importing choice stock from 
the Orient to us, and of our exporting our 
choice stock over to them. All importers and 
exporters have found out, sooner or later, 
that, while some shipments of bees have gone 
through in apparently perfect conditiou, oth- 
er shipments have arrived at destination a// 
dead,; and we have wondered at this, for, so 
far as we could see, the same pains and care- 
fulness were used on the latter as on the for- 
mer. A year ago last summer I was filling a 
large order from Jamaica for queens, sending 
from six to twelve a week. Up to 35 or 40, 
every one went through in perfect condition, 
when all at once one shipment went through 
with every bee dead. I had the cages all re- 
turned to me; and as soon as I looked at 
them I came to the conclusion that the mails 
containing this shipment had been fumigated, 
as the bees all had their tongues protruding. 
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On writing the matter up I found, as I sur- 
mised, that the mails had been fumigated at 
that time on account of the yellow-fever scare 
that was then on. As no more were lost that 
year I paid but little further attention to the 
matter, as I thought such a scare would not 
happen very often, and when it did I should 
be likely to know of the matter through the 
papers, so I could withhold any shipment of 
queens until it was over. But I am now 
awakened from this reverie by lately receiv- 
ing word from a shipment of queens to Aus- 
tralia, all of which went through dead. Among 
other things in the letter are these words: 
‘‘Tf there had been a chance of any of them 
coming through alive they were deprived of it 
by the process of fumigation which a// mails 
coming from America to New South Wales 
have to undergo now; ”’ and that this state of 
affairs is becoming quite common can be seen 
by turning to p. 242 of the Southland Queen, 
where it will be found that the Atchley Co. 
lost a whole shipment sent to New Zealand ; 
and as the health officers of all countries are 
becoming more alert with each passing year, 
the mails will be fumigated more and more 
till our choice queens will have no show what- 
ever in the foreign mails uniess some special 
privileges are granted by way of a separate 
pouch for queens, or something of the kind. 

The question now is, Can the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association take any action in this 
matter which will help any ? or can Prof. Ben- 
ton use anv influence with those at the head 
of the foreign-mails department at Washing- 
ton? Unless something is done, successful 
exporting or importing of queens through the 
mails will soon be a thing of the past. 

The other item to which I wish to call at- 
tention is found in S‘ray Straws, page 43, Jan. 
15, and reads as follows: ‘‘If I understand 
rightly, Doolittle advises, p. 16, to extract part- 
ly filled sections, and use them for bait with- 
out having the bees clean them out. Now, 
will there not be particles of candied honey in 
those sections? and will that not hasten can- 
dying in them when filled?’’ This part is by 
Dr. Miller. Then the editor adds, ‘‘It does 
not seem to me that Mr. Doolittle really meant 
this; for among practical bee-keepers it has 
always been laid down as a rule that unfinish- 
ed sections, when extracted, should be clean- 
ed out by the bees, else there will be particles 
of candied honey in the sections when they 
are filled the second time.’’ 

To the good doctor I wish to reply as fol- 
lows: First, he understood me correctly or 
rightly, and I have been in the habit of thus 
using sections for the past 15 years. Second, 
there may or there may not be particles of 
candied honey in those sections. If the scc- 
tions contained honey which would cancy in 
the comb before spring, had not the bulix of 
the honey been extracted from them, the hon- 
ey remaining in the cells after extracting will 
candy somewhat, after the extracting process. 
If the bulk would not have candied when left 
without extracting, that remaining in the 
combs after extracting will be free from can- 
died particles when the baits are set on the 
hives. Third, after several experiments I can 


not find that particles of candied honey, put 
with freshly gathered honey, hasten the can- 
dying of the mass, on the principle that ‘‘a 
little leaven leavens the whole lump.’’ I have 
tried this several times, but so far have suc- 
ceeded in getting honey to granulate or candy 
only when every thing was just right for it to 
do so, just the same as honey used to candy 
for our fathers, or before we ‘‘ smarties’’ got 
to ‘fooling’ withit. I know that some hon- 
ey will candy sooner than other kinds, both 
‘n the comb and out; but so far as I have ex- 
perimented I could never hurry the slow can- 
dying kind by putting a little of the quick- 
er-candying kind with it. Could you, doctor? 

And to our good editor I wish to say that 
many fallacies are often indorsed by ‘‘ prac- 
tical bee-keepers’’ simply because some one 
has announced such fallacy to be a fact. Does 
Bro. E. R. Root remember when nearly every 
practical bee-keeper in our land was loud in 
“laying it down as a rule’’ that none but 
comb foundation ‘‘/resh from the mili”’ should 
be put in section boxes, because, if other than 
fresh, the bees would not work it until a part 
of the honey season had passed away, because 
the old was so hard and dry-looking? After I 
experimented in this matter, and announced 
that such a theory was a fallacy, and that 
foundation three years old proved to be soft 
and pliable looking and otherwise, just so 
soon as a degree of heat sufficient to work wax 
was brought to bear on it in the hive or sur- 
plus arrangement, and that my bees actually 
worked foundation from three to five years 
old just as readily as they did that only one 
week old, this old rule, ‘‘ laid down by prac- 
tical bee-keepers,’’ was as silent as the grave, 
and has hardly been heard of since. And so 
will be this other, regarding ‘‘ particles of 
candied honey in the sectious when they are 
filled the second time,’’ when we as candid 
apiarists take time to look into the matter, in- 
stead of taking for granted what is told us. 
Take a section of candied honey and set it in 
your surplus arrangement on the hive with 
other sections, and allow it to remain there 
till the rest are filled, and you will find the 
honey in it liquid like the rest. Quinby told 
us 45 years ago that combs of honey, candied 
solid during winter, would all liquefy during 
the following summer if left in the hive with 
the bees, the heat of the bees and the summer 
doing the work, and I have proven the same 
true time and time again; and, further, that, 
if put upin the loft of a building where the 
sun on the roof maintained a high tempera- 
ture, the liquefying would be done long be- 
fore fall. Now, then, as soon as those sec- 
tions having particles of granulated honey in 
them are on the hives, and the temperature 
rises to a point where brood can be reared, or 
wax worked, they all dissolve, and the bees 
lick every thing dry and clean, as they always 
do before putting any honey in any cell. And 
those combs are just as free from particles of 
granulated honey as they would have been 
had the bees licked them dry the fall before ; 
at least, reason and experiments covering al- 
most a score of years tell me that such is the 
case here in Central New York ; and as for the 











’ honey in such sections candying any sooner, 
no matter whether licked in the fall or in the 
spring, than does the honey in those filled 
from starters of foundation, or those filled 
with foundation, years of close observation 
has failed to show any difference. Therefore 
I adhere to using all partly filled sections 
again, instead of destroying them, as was the 
common advice a decade ago, and placing 
sections in the supers as baits from which the 
honey has been extracted, without giving 
them to the bees to clean up, other than what 
they do after the sections are put on the hives 
for the next season’s crop. And I advised ac- 
cordingly, as the labor thus saved is an item 
worth looking after. If any disagree, all they 
have to do is to give the matter a thorough 
trial, and then govern themselves accordingly. 
Borodino, N. Y. 


[Yes, Mr. Doolittle, I remember how you 
were almost alone at one time in asserting 
that old foundation was as readily worked by 
the bees as new. At the present time there 
are very few bee-keepers, who are familiar 
with recent literature pertaining to the indus- 
try, who would pay half a cent difference for 
new foundation over old. But your other 
statement about unfinished sections — well, if 
it came from any one but you I should be in- 
clined to say he was wrong—all wrong; and 
even now, in the face of evidence that I have 
listened to at the various conventions I have 
attended during the last three months, I can 
not help feeling that you are mistaken for 
once, even admitting that you have been a 
pioneer sometimes in dispelling and showing 
up the fallacy of old exploded beliefs and no- 
tions. If there is any one thing that comb- 
honey producers have come to regard as an ac- 
cepted fact, it is, that it is poor policy to place 
in supers unfinished sections containing honey 
of the previous year except for baits. They 
have insisted that it was their experience, so 
far as I can remember, that such sections, 
when finished, were inferior-looking in the 
fagt place, and very apt to have candied hon- 
ey ; and now for you tocome in and pronounce 
this a heresy—well, I will keep still until Ican 
gather fresh ammunition. In the mean time, 
let us have short pithy reports on this matter. 
Our space is getting to be so crowded that we 
can not just now find room for a dozen or so 
long articles on this subject ; but as long as 
Doolittle stands sponsor for the statement that 
unfinished sections of the previous year may 
be used and still furnish, when finished, a 
good grade of comb honey, we must think an 
experiment ; for if he is right, then we are 
throwing away dollars and dollars ; and if he 
is wrong, let us bury him out of sight with 
evidence. 

Regarding the mailing of bees to foreign 
countries, Mr. D. has probably discovered the 
real cause of all the bees arriving dead at cer- 
tain times when at other times they would go 
through in good order. This may be a proper 
subject for the National Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion to take hold of ; but we know how diffi- 
cult it is to get something from even our own 
government, and we know it is more difficult 
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to get a concession from a foreign govern- 
ment, especially when the interests of bee-keep- 
ers in the case in question are so small. Mr. 
W. S. Pender, of West Maitland, Australia, 
did, however, secure a very important conces- 
sion, in that bees might go to Australia, not 
at letter rates, but at parcels-post rates. Mr. 
Pender is the editor of the Australian Bee 
Journal, and doubtless he can interest himself 
in a matter that is to our mutual interest. If 
he will ‘‘ pull the wires ’’ on the other side we 
will ‘‘pull the strings’’ on this side; at all 
events, I have this day, as President of the N. 
B. K. A., written a letter to our Postoffice De- 
partment, asking if some special provision can 
not be made by which bees will be exempt 
from fumigation while in transit.—ED.] 
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EXTRACTED HONEY FOR THE POOR. 





Relative Cost of Glass and Tin in Four and Five 
Pound Lots for Honey; a Strong Plea for 
the Small Glass Package; Fowls out 
after the Owl. 





BY CHALON FOWLS. 





No dovbt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall 
die with you, but I have understanding as well as you. 
Jos 12: 2, 3. 

Notwithstanding the alleged foolishness of 
those who put up honey in glass (according to 
Mr. Aikin’s article on page 955), I will attempt 
an answer in behalf of the many foolish fel- 
lows here in the East who put up honey in 
that way. As I see it, Bro. Aikin’s benevo- 
lence gun is aimed too high. He should com- 
mence nearer home. He says his sympathies 
are with the poor laborer. Me too; but, hold 
on. ‘‘Charity begins at home;’’ and the 
kind that would cut down the meager wages 
of the bee-keepers of our land, and give it to 
other laborers, I should call misdirected. Mr. 
Aikin moralizes at considerable length, trying 
to prove the foolishness of those who persist 
in buying articles put up in glass; but that 
need not trouble us. We should try to supply 
what the duyer wants ; and, as mentioned in 
another article, my experience has been that 
they want honey in glass in preference to tin, 
even at a higher price. In fact, liquid honey 
in glass has practically driven candied honey 
in tin out of the market, excepting the five- 
gallon square cans as sold at wholesale. 

At the Chicago convention, President Root 
reported that a number of prominent produ- 
cers are now bottling their own product. Of 
course, this means they think it will sell bet- 
ter this way than candied. Now, I will leave 
the readers of GLEANINGS to judge whether 
these people ‘‘ are decidedly lacking in push 
and business ability.’’ While I may be lack- 
ing in these requisites it strikes me that it 
takes more ‘‘push’’ and a higher order of 
‘* business ability ’’ to build up such a tradeas 
Mr. Selser has at his prices than to sell in a 
crude condition at half price, wr at the price 
of sugar. 

Again, Mr. Aikin tries to make out that I 
am cheating my customers in that I am mak- 
ing them pay for a worthless glass package 
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with the honey. Nota bit of it. I am giving 
them a more useful package than he is, and 
fully as cheap in proportion to the size. He 
says his 4-lb. pail costs from 5 to 7 cts. each, 
while one-quart Mason jars holding 3 lbs. usu- 
ally cost here less than 4 cts. each; and half- 
gallon jars about 5cts. There is no question 
as to the relative usefulness of the two, in this 
locality at least, for good self-sealing fruit-jars 
are always in demand ; but lard-pails are not 
sold except when filled with lard or other 
shortening, and they are often seen in rubbish- 
heaps where they have been thrown away. It 
may be said that some people use square bot- 
tles that are worthless after the honey is used; 
but Aikin should turn his gun upon them in- 
stead of me. Some of his statements I can 
heartily agree with. He says, ‘‘display can 
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not be ignored,’ and that ‘‘we want the 
cheapest neat and serviceable package we can 
get ;’’ but I would add, consistent with gen- 
eral utility. In this locality a good self-seal- 
ing fruit-jar meets this requirement better 
than a tin pail. | 

Some of the statements in Mr. Aikin’s arti- 
cle show what a difference locality may make, 
even in markets. Two years ago, when we 
had a good crop, I put up some fine clover 
honey in half-gallon Mason fruit-jars at $6 00 
adozen. The grocer sold them at 60 cts. each, 
and, according to Mr. Aikin’s experience, the 
‘‘common every-day man” should have 
bought them; but, no; they would buy the 
little half-pound glasses at double price. The 
large packages at half the price per pound of 
the small ones did not ‘‘ meet the needs of the 
poor,’’ and were not a ‘“‘ good business propo- 
sition,’’ for they did not sell well, probably 
for the same reason that 2-lb. sections do not 
sell as well as one-pound. 

Mr. Aikin speaks of putting vp his honey 
in large packages so that it is a rare thing’ for 
him to sell single pounds. While that may 
do for him, it is certainly the wrong policy 
here. Choice honey is regarded as a luxury, 
and rightly, too; and after the necessaries are 
bought, such as flour, sugar, etc., the people 
want a chance to buy a few cents’ worth of 
some delicacy; and it’s not ‘‘ How much hon- 
ey can I get?’’ but, ‘‘ How cheap can I get a 
little?’? They don’t regard the quantity they 
are getting as much as the money they are 
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paying out. We see the same thing with oth- 
er things. A grocer could sell but little candy 
if obliged to sell in 5 or 10 Jb. lots. The peo- 
ple want 5 or 10 cents’ worth at a time, and 
are willing to pay more than pound or five- 
pound rates for it too. 

And now at the risk of repetition I wish to 
say that all this talk about cheap honey for 
the masses, honey at the price of sugar, etc., 
ts a direct blow at the interests of the honey- 
producers of our land. Choice honey is a lux- 
ury, and must always remain so, for the rea- 
son that its flavor comes from the flowers, and 
must be gathered by the bees, and can be got 
in no other way. Of course, I know off 
grades of honey must be sold cheap, but they 
should be classed as cooking honey, and not 
put up for table use at all. 


What in the world does our Col- 
orado friend mean when he says it 
would be ‘‘ more honorable ’’ ( put-. 
ting up so it could be sold low)? 
Does he mean that putting up liq- 
uid in small packsges, making 
more cost, is thus making it a lux- 
ury, and that it is less honorable to 
produce a luxury than a necessity? 
, I If he means that, I’ll tell Dr. Mil- 
h\ 1 ler that Aikin hints that raising 

y and selling comb honey is dishon- 
orable. And now until I am con- 
vinced that it is dishonorable to 
offer a luxury for sale, I shall prob- 
ably still continue to bottle choice 


= === ~* honey in the best style I know 


how, so as to supply the demand 
for something that is nice, and /ooks nice too. 
But I see by the cartoon on p. 976 the kind 
of trade that Aikin wants to get; and when 
he comes to Oberlin with his cheap methods, 
cheap goods, and cheap prices, he will get 
the cheap trade, and the Buckeyes will call 
his store, ‘‘ Aikin’s Honey Racket Store.’’ 

Oberlin, Ohio. 





THE RELATION OF BEES TO FRUIT. 





Why Some Fruit Bursts Open; a Valuable Series 
of Experiments Conducted by the Connec- 
ticut Board of Agriculture. 


BY H. L. JEFFREY. 

In GLEANINGS for Oct. 1 I notice the men- 
tion of the Utter v. Utter case, and I will give 
you two or three points brought out by my re- 
search for our Connecticut Board of Agricul- 
ture. Because of complaints in Connecticut 
to the Board of Agriculture about the damage 
to peaches and grapes by bees in 1881, I was 
requested to investigate the subject for the 
benefit of the Board. Not only the damage 
but the benefits done by the bees was to be 
looked into with thoroughness, and a report 
to be given when called for. I have been 
studying the pros and cons tothisday. The 
work was entered into with a will, with a co- 
operation on all sides. Mr. J. H. Hale, of 
South Glastonbury, furnished me with quite a 
variety of strawberry-plants ; also raspberries, 
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grapevines, and peach-trees. Mr. P. M. 
Auger, State Pomologist (now deceased), also 
contributed trees and plants, while alive. A 
great many yards of cheese-cloth and mos- 
quito-net were used to cover trees and plants 
while in bloom to keep the bees away from 
the bloom to find out what the benefits were. 

This part of the work showed two strong 
points. They were very conclusive evidence 
on the relative merits of varieties. A list 
would take up too much room. 

Some varieties fruited to the extent that it 
would furnish material to argue that berries 
would set crops of fruit without the aid of the 
bees, and other varieties would not set even 
the apology of berries when covered up, and 
it was just the same when cultivated under 
glass. The Early Alexander peach is a very 
strong evidence of the need of the bees, and 
others that will set fruit without the aid of 

-bees gave very strong evidence that the va- 
rieties by which they were fertilized very 
strongly influenced the flavor of the fruit. 
Very sweet varieties of strawberries, when 
fertilized by the sour varieties, furnished fruit 
with better shipping and keeping qualities, in 
quite a good number of varieties. All these 
tests were made on a variety of soils and in 
different places. 

The influence of a rainy time after a very 
dry time in a great many instances caused the 
juice of sweet varieties of both peaches and 
grapes to force the juice out through the pores 
of the skinat the stem. This caused the bees, 
during the scarcity of honey, to collect the 
juice that was forced out around the stem. 

In such very thin-skin varieties of peaches 
as the Mountain Rose, and most of the very 
sweet white varieties, I have seen a good heavy 
shower that came just at the right time as the 
fruit came to maturity, and a few hours of very 
bright sunshine caused the pulp to expand so 
that the skin cracked in places, and the bees 
would gather the juice. The bees were not 
alone in these depredations, but were help- 
ed by the wasps and hornets. These peaches 
that were by the laws of nature, and uncon- 
trollable by man, put in a damaged condition, 
would not be of any practical value to ship or 
for any thing else exceptimmediate use. That 
such results were produced in the way men- 
tioned was proved in localities where a hose 
and irrigation could be resorted to under quite 
similar circumstances to test the evidence ap- 
parent from natural causes. 

With varieties of grapes that were of the 
more tender skinned and sweet varieties. such 
as the Green Mountain, Moore’s Diamond, and 
the varieties having foreign blood, like 
Rodger’s Hybrids, quite often a thorough 
soaking of the soil would make a separation 
of the grape at the peduncle, or stem, so that 
the juice oozed out. In some cases cutting 
back the green growth would cause the same 
result. I have also seen the same result in 
peach-trees when loaded with fruit, and a sud- 
den wind storm broke down some of the 
branches. The roots were pumping sap to their 
full extent. The fruit’on the remaining limbs 
could not properly appropriate the sap, and 
that caused the bursting of the skin or the 
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stretching of it till the juice oozed through 
the pores, making it an easy prey for the 
wasps, hornets, and bees. Cases like what I 
have given are so numerous in the memoran- 
da of the 19 years of research, that, were I to 
give you one out of a hundred, it would more 
than fill one copy of GLEANINGS. Even Mr. 
James H. Hale, probably one of the very larg- 
est peach-growers in the world, has published, 
over his signature, that, even if he positively 
knew that bees did destroy peaches, he would 
not resort to legal redress with a bee-keeper, 
because he knows, or thinks he knows, his 
indebtedness to the bees for their work of fer- 
tilizing the bloom. 
Woodbury, Conn., Nov. 30. 


[These experiments are exceedingly valua- 
ble, not because the results found were new, 
but because they confirm a long line of other 
experiments that have been conducted at vari- 
ous times and places. I think we may set it 
down as a fact that the most progressive fruit- 
growers are very warm friends of the bees, be- 
cause they know and realize the valuable ser- 
vice they render in spring, when no other in- 
sects are about. The statement of Mr. J. H. 
Hale, in the last paragraph, is very important, 
coming as it does from one of the largest fruit- 
growers in the world.—Eb. ] 
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RETAILING HONEY. 








A Disturbance Among the Fowls and the Owls. 
The Package Question; Retailing without 
Packages. 





BY NIGHT HAWK. 





Mr, Editor :—In GLEANINGS, page 14, you 
have announced your conclusion to keep out 
of the pie to avoid ‘‘ dreaming of owls, fowls, 
and all kinds of night-hawks.’”’ Were you 
‘‘ludin’ at’? me when you refer to night- 
hawks? At any rate, Iam anxious to havea 
hand in this pie contest, whether chicken-pie, 
owl-pie, or Harry Howe’s favorite pumpkin- 
pie. 

The arguments between our friends, Aikin 
and Fowls, nicely show the best side out for 
each of the methods. One wishes to sell 
large quantities at as low figures as possible 
to increase consumption near home, packing 
in low-priced packages, etc. The other takes 
extra care to get his honey into the most at- 
tractive shape, which means high prices at re- 
tail, and a cut-down of amounts consumed per 
capita. 

You say both are right for their localities— 
meaning, I presume, with their own quality 
of honey ; but how would our owl man fare in 
Oberlin, using his methods with the same hon- 
ey that the good brother Fowls makes the 
consumer pay 25 cts. a pound for? Aikin 
could buy for 10 cts. if Fowls can, and deliver 
it in the cheap package for 12% cts. Then 
the question would be, ‘‘ Will Oberlin people 
pay two prices for the sale of the fancy glass 
bottle and red ribbon?’’ If they will, they 
are built on different lines from Pennsyltucky 
Dutchmen ; and if the good Oberlin brother 
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should go to Colorado with his plan he would 
not sell a bottle—would know better than to 
try it. 

This becoming accustomed to one kind of 
honey, and not liking any other, is a factor to 
be taken into consideration by the honey-sales- 
man, as I have found out to my cost. In this 
neck of the woods | am selling, on the average, 
ten pounds of good old candied black buck- 
wheat extracted to one of fancy white-—a very 
fine article too. 

The package question was the sticker, but 
it has been solved so easily ! and I don’t ob- 
ject to giving it away to the bee-keeping fra- 
ternity. As you know, Mr. Editor, I always 
was generous that way, and so here itis: No 
package at all, for I can sell more honey with- 
out packages than with. How? I just take 
my sauiples into the first house I come to, and 
ask fora dish to give them asample of fine 
honey. The lady wishes to know the price, 
of course. The price is, say, 12% cts. per 
pound ; but if she will furnish a pail to bring 
itin, and take ten pounds, it will be only a 
dollar. That is a very ‘‘fetching’’ plea to 
start in with; but after getting half a dozen 
pails to carry, there is an added force to it. 
The neighbors all think it a good bargain, as 
that array of tinware testifies. If some one 
doesn’t happen to have the pail, as a special 
favor I promise to deliver it in a paper oyster- 
pail—ten pounds, pail and all, and that’s 
about the cost —ten cents per pound for the 
paper package, and it works all right. 

There you are, Mr. Editor, and I hope it 
may help some bee-keeper to dispose of his 
crop to advantage, and also give some lover 
of honey a chance to obtain the purest and 
best sweet known to mankind, at a reasonable 
price, without being obliged to pay for any 
‘‘ fancy fixin’s’’ or unnecessary commissions. 

Sarpe, Pa. 


[Your plan of selling is similar to that em- 
ployed so successfully by Dan White, of New 
London, Ohio. He sells all he can produce, 
and more too.—ED. ] 
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OLD COMBS FOR BROOD-REARING. 





Should Old Combs be Thrown Away, and New 
Ones be Drawn from Foundation ? 


BY W. T. STEPHENSON. 





On page 908 Dr. Miller, referring to an item 
in the Aeview, written by me, in which I de- 
scribe combs 12 years old as being considera- 
bly less in diameter than new comb, says that 
he has combs 25 years old, and yet the cells 
are no smaller, so far as he can see. In writ- 
ing the item for the Review I put the adverb 
‘‘ least’ before ‘‘12,’’ but the printer failed 
to put itin. These combs may have been old- 
erthan 12 years, for aught I know. I will de- 
scribe more fully. I bought the colony from 
a neighbor some years ago. The hive was 
badly dilapidated then, and the combs had 
been transferred from, may be, a bee-tree, to 
that hive; so those combs are possibly 25 


years old or more. 


Dr. M. says his side walls (of the cells) were 
not perceptibly thickened after having 25 
years’ accumulation of cocoons plastered on 
them. The comb I was speaking of had the 
side walls thickened, and that to no slight de- 
gree. Indeed, there were cocoons enough on 
the inside of the cells to make them perfectly 
round. The cells looked like so many gimlet- 
holes. Well, doctor, it’s too bad ; but I melt- 


’ ed those remarkable combs into beeswax last 


season, but (believe me) if I had any of it 
both you and Mr. Root should have a piece to 
examine and see if the septum had eight or 
ten layers of cocoons where the sides have one 
or two. 

I melted the comb in a solar extractor, and 
after the wax was all rendered the shape of the 
cell was still perfect. The outside or first co- 
coons were the shape of the cells; and little 
by little, as more were added, it became 
round. 

Mr. Editor, you suggest that, if the diame- 
ter of the cells becomes too small to suit the 
bees, they will remove the cocoons from the 
sides of the cell and leave the septum until it 
accumulates eight times as many cocoons. I 
thought you said that bees’ mandibles were 
not suitable for biting skins of fruit. If so, 
how are they going to bite through the co- 
coons? They are surely slicker and tougher 
than any peach. You might say they would 
commence at the top of the cell; but I don’t 
believe their mandibles are delicate enough 


‘to separate the cocoons from the sides of the 


cell. Why is it that the bees would peel the 
cocoons from the sides of the cell and leave 
the septum? Do you think it is desirable to 
the bees to have cocoons on the septum ? 

Besides the toughness and slickness of the 
cocoons, the concave shape of the cells, it 
seems to me, would be quite a drawback. To 
prove what I have said in regard to old combs 
producing smaller bees, I will say that I have 
transferred the colony spoken of, and the 
bees are a good deal larger than before.. 

New Columbia, Il. 


[It is very easy for one to draw wrong con- 
clusions and wrong inferences ; and especial- 
ly is this true, it seems to me, in the case be- 
fore us. You say that the comb that you were 
speaking of had the ‘‘ side walls thickened, 
and that to no slight degree;’’ that there 
were cocoons enough on the inside to make 
the cells perfectly round. Now let me ask, 
Did you count the cocoons in the side walls or 
did you take a micrometer and measure the 
thickness of the side walls in some of these 
old combs, and also the walls of combs, we 
will say three or four years old, and in which 
brood had been reared as many seasons? If 
you did not then you might easily be deceived. 
To depend on the eye alone is too much like 
guesswork. 

You say the cells look like so many gimlet- 
holes. So do those of any brood comb, even 
if it is not more than three or four years old. 
The bees generally thicken the top edges, 
making a circular rim, giving the cell itself 
the appearance of a round ho'e. 

You did nut, so far as I can see from what 
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you have written, take out the cocoons and 
count them one byone. This I did in the case 
of the comb Dr. Miller sent me, which was 25 
years old, and the cell walls were not thicker 
than those of ordinary comb, nor were there 
more than two thicknesses of cocoons in the 
walls. Ifthe bees kept on packing in cocoons, 
and every cocoon was left in for 25 years, 
those same cells would hardly let in an ant, 
to say nothing about letting in a bee. ; 

You refer to melting up these old combs in 
a solar wax-extractor. Any comb, even if it 
be not more than three or four years old, when 
melted under such conditions, will show the 
perfect shape of the cocoons after the wax is 
melted away. 

I did say that bees’ jaws were not suitable 
for biting the skins of fruits, and I still adhere 
to the statement. While the bees seem to 
lack the power of biting through chitinous 
substances, yet they will unravel and pull to 
pieces any filament or fabric just as we can 
with our fingers unravel and pull to pieces the 
strongest hemp rope if we take time enough. 
If you will examine under a strong magnifier 
the filament of a cocoon you will see it is made 
up of aweb. These individual webs can be 
easily unraveled and pulled away by the bees, 
and it would be a very easy trick to remove 
the cocoons in that way. But the skin of a 
peach or grape has quite a different texture 
and surface. Nothing short of cutting instru- 
ments would pierce them. 

Again, you say that, after you removed the 
old combs and put in new ones, the newly 
hatched bees were a good deallarger. Let me 
ask again, Did you test these and the other 
bees with perforated zinc? and is it not a fact 
that you expected the bees to be larger, and 
hence wrongly inferred that they were larger 
after you sawthem? I do not mean to accuse 
you of carelessness, and certainly not of mis- 
representation ; but unless one depends on 
something besides his eyes for gauging sizes 
involving differences of one or two thou- 
sandths of an inch he is pretty sure to make 
decidedly wrong guesses. ; 

This is a very important matter ; and if you 
are right and we are wrong it will be quitea 
point for the foundation-makers of the coun- 
try. All we would have to say would be that 
combs would have to be renewed once in ten 
years, and this would mean the selling of tons 
of foundation where none is sold now. 

I do not wish to be positive. You may be 
right and I wrong; but I am showing how 
you might be mistaken in your conclusions. 
While I am open to conviction, yet I hope you 
or any one else will help us to get down tothe 
actual facts ; but in the mean time it does not 
seem to me that Nature would make so egre- 
gious a blunder as to pinch growing bees in 
combs 15 or 25 years old. Weare accustomed 
to saying that Nature works in harmony with 
herself: and I still believe that, when we 
gather in all the facts, we shall find that the 
useless cocoons are removed as soon as they 
have a tendency to reduce the diameter of the 
cells. 

And here is one more fact: If it were true 
that the size of bees varies according to the 
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age of the comb in which they are reared, 
then we should have no end of trouble in the 
use of perforated zinc. One make of zinc that 
would let one lot of bees through easily, would 
almost if not quite bar other lots. But, so far 
as I know, when the perforations are +1,°,°; wide, 
or a trifle more than ,°;, in figures we can un- 
derstand, the zinc answers all requirements 
with all bee-keepers in every climate and un- 
der any conditions. If your conclusions were 
correct this would be far from the fact. 

I should be pleased to receive samples from 
any one having combs which he £zows to be 
20 or 25 years old. Mail usa piece two or 
three inchessquare. Send acard telling about 
the comb, its age, and, if you can, mature bees 
that have hatched from such comb. Let us 
investigate this matter without prejudice, with 
the simple idea of getting at the truth.—Ep. ] 








OLD GRIMES. 





BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 





Old Grimes’s not dead ; that good old man 
We'll often hear him more; 

He sometimes wears an old gray coat 
All honey down before. 


His heart is open as the day ; 
His feelings, if vou knew, 
Are oft inclined to lead astray 
His common sense of view. 


When’er he hears the pipe of queen, 
His steps are quickly turned 

Into that path which we have seen 
He’s *‘ beaten ’’ out and learned. 


Kind fun he ever pokes at all; 
He lives not to malign ; 

His thoughts are slow, inclined to fall 
Totools of olden time. 


He lives in land of Setting Sun; 
And, though his hives are new, 

Uncaps his honey with a knife 
As *‘ daddy "’ used to do. 


Unharmed by stings of bees astute, 
He stumbles gently o’er 

The hives, excluders, traps, and things 
Strewed in that path he told of. 


But good old Grimes is not at rest ; 
He’s heard the news from town, 

So takes his pen and does his best 
To bring inventors down. 


He modest profit seeks to find 
To pay for bread and butter; 

He has no notion in his mind 
To spend it on uncapper. 


His neighbors, by its proper use, 
Find decrease in their labor; 
He, giving license to his views, 
Growls * adjusting ’’ and ‘‘ excluder.”’ 


His knowledge of the modern ways 
He keeps from public view ; 

But makes a noise these latter days 
Of what other folks may do. 


His worldly goods he never threw 
Away on any fancy; 

He says we cut, adjust, and slice, 
With things that’s quite expensive. 


Though much disturbed by honeyed cares, 
And fears of tools not mellow, 

Just everybody says he is 
A jolly young ‘‘old fellow.” 
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Dame Fortune; Keeping Bees on Shares; the 
Barber Method of Producing Comb Honey. 





BY RAMBLER. 


{It is with a great deal of pleasure that I announce 
that Rambler is to begin his series of illustrated arti- 
cles which were discontinued some three years ago 
owing to the pressure of other duties and some 
changes in his plans. He is now in position to resume 
the series, and the first one begins where the others 
left off, and is given herewith.—Ep.] 


‘*Why, Mr. Rambler! howdoyoudo? Glad 
to see you. Sit down here on this hive in the 
shade of the fig-tree, and let’s have a talk. 
Le’me see—it’s been two or three years since 
I put my optics.on you. But, Rambler, you 
look awful bad—sick, dre you? No? Pushed 
that wheel a little too lively—sandy roads? 
No? Got into a scrimmage with a teamster? 
Hat-brim tore? No? Ran off that pesky 
river bridge, got lost, and came near starving 
on those alkali plains? ’’ 

‘“O Mr. McCubbin! it is worse than all 
that. Heigh-ho! hum—worse, worse.”’ 

‘* Worse? why, land alive! you didn’t get 
run over by a railroad train? coat-sleeves rip- 
ped, pants tore—too bad—no? What! struck 
by lightning in yesterday’s unusual thunder- 
storm ?”’ 

‘Worse, Mr. McCubbin—worse, worse.”’ 

‘‘Land o’Goshen! Rambler, what have you 
been through—a thrashing machine, a rock- 
pulverizer, a—’’ 

‘“‘O my friend McCubbin! it’s worse than 
all that—worse, worse, my dear McCubbin ; 
I’ve been jilted.’’ é 

‘“‘Ha! ha! Rambler. I might have known 
it. How sad, dejected, and how disconsolate 
you look! seedy as a haystack, and forlorn ; 
too bad, too bad. But, hey now; was it a 
grass widder that got away with that heart 
o’yours?’’ 

‘Well, now, McCubbin, that’s too bad ; in- 
deed, it is a bad way to let your mind wander 
into such trivial channels. Why, I could 
stand such jilts as you speak of twice a week, 
and still smile. But, McCubbin, I have been 
jilted by Dame Fortune. You see, I worked 
happily and hopefully in building up a nice 
apiary, every thing new and up-to date. It 
was located in a quiet cosy nook in the Ca- 
huenga Hills. I could cast my eyes down the 
canyon, and in the distance see the restless 
waters of the P c’fic Ocean, while all around 
me were the everlasting hills. The bluejays 
were my companions and regular boarders. 
The mockingbird mocked, and in the deep si- 
lence of the night a distant coyote would send 
his multitudinous carol down the canyon ; but, 
heigh-ho ! those pleasant pictures are blasted. 

‘* You see, my friend, I had just gotten my 
new apiary into shape to make at least $1000 
a year out of it when there fell to our lot in 
Southern California two dry seasons, and now 
we are facing another. See, see, Bro. McCub- 
bin, these emaciated features, these bepatched 
pants, these protruding elbows; and, alas! I 
am but a type of many bee-men in that por- 
tion of the State. But, Bro. M., I will not 
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complain, for I have a good share of my bees 
left, while many have lost allthey had. These 
are sad years for the bee-men of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. The circumstance is beyond our ken, 
and we lay it to the fickleness of Dame For- 
tune.’’ 


‘*Beg your pardon. I might have known 


that women would have paid no attention to_ 


such a forlorn chap; but if you had got that 
$1000 a year you’d had to do the jilting—hey, 
Rambler?”’ 





RAMBLER TURNS UP AT M’CUBBIN'S APIARY. 


‘*Bro. McCubbin, let’s talk about something 
more agreeable. I wish totell youthat I have 
again decided to try to woo Dame Fortune, 
and I have traveled all of these weary 250 
miles, and here 1am in this alfalfa country ; 
and now what can you do for me?”’ 

‘‘Why, Rambler, you are just the man I 
have wanted to see. I am just so full of busi- 
ness that I can not attend to my bees, and you 
are just the man todoit. You see, lowna 
160-acre timber-ranch a few miles north, and 
two fruit-ranches. In fact, I am a rancher, 
bee-keeper, housekeeper, painter, paper-hang- 
er, stock-dealer, real-estate agent, insurance 
agent, book-keeper, honey-dealer, etc. Then 
you know I lost my wife two years ago, and I 
have these two little children to care for, and 
I sometimes call this my orphanage. Youcan 
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readily see that I can not do very much with 
bees.”’ 

**Sure enough, Mr. McCubbin. Truly you 
have your hands full. I think it would be 
highly conducive to your peace of mind to al- 
low me to work your bees. How many colo- 
nies have you?”’ 

‘“*At this Reedley ranch I have about 40 
colonies. I will attend to these and work 
them for increase. I have one of Doolittle’s 
$5.00 queens. You knowin our raisin trade 
here we have the celebrated London layers. 
Well, in order to be up to date I call this 
Doolittle queen my Dublin layer, and will re- 
queen my apiaries from her. And say, Ram- 
bler, I believe Doolittle is the best all-round 
bee-keeper and queen breeder in America.”’ 

‘*Pshaw! McCubbin, do you really think 
so? Ithink you had better revise that state- 
ment a little.’’ 

‘* Well, I don’t. I mean every word of it. 
Why, what have you against Doolittle ?”’ 

‘Oh! not much. I was only thinking it 
would sound better to say he is the best all- 
round bee-keeper on earth.’’ 

‘* That’s so, Rambler—that’s so; that hits 
his case exactly—on earth. Why in time 
didn’t I think of that? Well, as I was saying, 
I have 115 colonies at the peach orchard, 3% 
miles south, and 105 three miles further on, 
in an alkali-weed patch. Now, these two api- 
aries, with a total of 220 colonies, are at your 
service. I think these, with now and thena 
few miles spin.on your wheel, will give you 
all the recreation you need. And now sup- 
pose we swap ideas as to the terms of manage- 
ment. Now let your ideas loose first.’’ 

‘* Well, Bro. McCubbin, my idea is for you 
to let me have all of the honey and—’”’ 

‘*You? You have all of the honey? well, 
well. I must say you have an eye for No. 1. 
Want to make up for lost time, hey? And, 
Rambler, what am I to get?”’ 

- ‘*Why, my dear McCubbin, you are to have 
the increase.’’ 

‘*Well, well! who ever worked bees that 
way? Did youever doit yourself, Rambler?” 

“Certainly. I worked an apiary for Mr. 
Wheeler, of Riverside, Cal., and the agree- 
ment was that I should have all of the honey, 
and make as much increase as I deemed judi- 
cious.’’ 

‘“‘But, Rambler, how many colonies did you 
manage that way ?”’ 

‘* Ahem—ahem-m-z-z z-z—it seems sort of 
chilly under this fig-tre e—le’me see—what did 
you remark, Mr. McCubbin?”’ 

‘* Why, I want to know how many colonies 
you managed for all of the honey, less a judi- 
cious increase.’’ 

‘* Why—ahem — z z-z-z— getting cool and 
cloudy ; d’ye think it’]] rain?”’ 

‘Well, now, see here, Rambler. I want to 
know how many colonies of bees you manag- 
ed under those peculiar rates.”’ 

‘Well, if you must know all about it, I 
managed one swarm, more or less—did well 
too; got 127 lbs. of honey, and increased to 
three, and it was not much of a honey year ei- 
ther. The same plan applied to your 220 col- 
onies would give you nearly 700. All you 
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have to do is to furnish the hives, the bees, and 
I will do the rest.”’ 

‘Now, Rambler, I think your remark more 
or less covers up something ; but I am not go- 
ing into any such scheme as that. I want 
honey instead of bees; and unless we can 
make arrangements with that in view you 
might as well pick up your duds and travel.’’ 

“‘Heigh-ho! all right, McCubbin; it is 
again the voice of Dame Fortune calling, 
‘Moveon, move on.’ I am so used to that 
command, it seems as though my weary limbs 
would never find rest. But, see here; you 
have not let any of your ideas loose. I am 
listening.’’ 

‘“My ideas will be few and to the point. 
When I rent or let an apiary I do not believe 
in making a complicated contract. I give the 
lessee half of the honey, each party to fur- 
nish his own packages for the honey. I must 
have all of the increase, and will provide hives 
for the same, the lessee to make as little in- 
crease as he deems judicious. How does that 
strike you?”’ 

‘* Why, it strikes me as would a fountain of 
ice-cold soda on a hot summer’s day. Your 
plan is about the one I have operated in the 
past; but in addition to half of the honey I 
must have half of the wax. That is quite an 
item sometimes. I have known bee-keepers 
to ignore this very important product, and al- 
low scores of pounds to go to waste. The 
careful bee keeper saves every scrap of old 
combs and scrapings of hives and frames, and 
in so doing he adds to his revenue. I am 
pleased with your ‘judicious increase’ provi- 
sion, for it must be understood that, when I 
work bees for extracted honey, I will so man- 
age them that but few swarms will issue. If 
you wish to make a considerable increase by 
natural swarming I should have something for 
hiving the swarms. I know of parties who 
have received fifty cents a swarm for such 
work.”’ 

‘*Rambler, I am not anxious for increase; 
therefore, if itis agreeable to you we will fix 
the terms at half the honey and half of the 
wax, and go it as light as you please with 
swarms. Furthermore, I have a few supers 
with sections I had left over from last season, 
which I should like to work in, and I thihk it 
can be done without interfering with the 
swarming. The way I manage in the produc- 
tion of comb honey is to put on the extract- 
ing-supers ; and when the bees get vigorously 
working in them I take them off and put on 
the comb honey supers, and the bees just fill 
the sections in no time. You observe the sec- 
tions are in broad frames, double tier, and oc- 
cupy the same space as the extracting-super.”’ 

‘““Why, Bro. McCubbin, that is Mrs Bar- 
ber’s plan as she described it in GLEANINGS. 
Did you learn it from her?”’ 

“Oh, no! I have practiced that plan for 
several years, and I believe Mr. Brodbeck, of 
Los Angeles, told me some time ago that he 
indulged in such practice. I think the idea 
has been mentioned in print; but you see it 
has taken a lady to make the idea attract at- 
tention.’’ 

‘*But, see here, McCubbin. It seems to me 
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you use rather thin sections—44% x44%x1%; 
are they not short weight ?”’ 

‘‘They are a trifle short ; but you see I use 
no separators, and get better weight on that 
account ; and then grocers sell them by the 
piece and not by the pound. But this is the 
last lot I have; and since I am letting my bees 
on shares, and the lessee, like yourself, for in- 
stance, desires to work for extracted honey, I 





INGS ; but it seems that comb honey is passing 
in Central California. Five years ago nearly 
all of your bee-men were for comb honey, and 
now I find the extractor in almost universal 
use,”’ 

‘* Yes, that isso. Our best comb honey has 
a dark tinge, and will not sell so well as the 
white grades. We havea ready sale for our 
extracted honey, ard last season dealers were 














J. B. HALL, WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA.—SEE EDITORIALS. 
Courtesy of American Bee-keeper. 


shall have to comply with the new order of 
management. But I tell you, Rambler, I love 
to work for comb honey.’’ 

‘*That is evident from your fixtures; and I 
remember that photo I secured of yourself and 
your comb honey some six years ago at Selma, 
and which made a fine illustration in GLEAN- 


chasing around after our product, and it sold 
at a good price. Oh, no! it was no trick at 
all to sell honey last year. But, Rambler, you 
look awfulhungry. Come right into the house 
and we will have some supper. Here, Bruce 
and Grace, pick up all these things you have 
on the floor. Children must play, you know, 
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and I let them have full swing here in the 
house with my bee-hive material. Now, Ram- 
bler, how would a few pancakes strike ycu?”’ 
‘* Bro. McCubbin, I’m speechless.”’ 
; 


COLONIES OF BEES FREEZING TO DEATH. 


‘‘Good morning, Mr. Doolittle. Pretty 
cold outside this morning.’’ 

“Yes, it is, neighbor Smith. Take this big 
rocking-chair and draw up by the fire.”’ 

‘*Thank you, I will do so. And now I 
want to talk a little while with you about bees 
freezing to death.”’ 

‘‘I am agreeable. But what set you to 
thinking about this matter? ”’ 

‘* This awful cold, after reading last night 
in an old bee-paper that some thought that 
bees froze to death, one writer asserting that 
any one who has handled bees knows that too 
cold weather makes them perfectly stiff and 
apparently lifeless.”’ 

‘** Did you believe what yeu read ?’’ 

‘* Well, enough so that I went and looked 
at one colony, and I found them apparently 
lifeless, as he said they would be. But this 
colony was in a single-walled hive, and the 
writer in the paper said that if bees were 
in other than thoroughly packed chaff hives 
they should be taken to warmer quarters if 
zero cold lasts longer than four or five days, 
else they might freeze; and this is why I came 
over this morning. Would you carry these 
bees into the cellar?”’ 

‘**It would have been a good plan to carry 
such colonies as were in single-walled hives 
into the cellar from the middle to the latter 
part of last November; but I consider that 
which you read as fallacious, and think a little 
talk over this matter will convince you that 
there is nothing in the matter further than 
theory.”’ 

‘‘Tam glad to hear you say this. as I had 
no place where I could put the bees just now. 
But why should bees not freeze when other 
animals, which are poorly protected, do so?”’ 

‘‘While it is possible to freeze nearly all 
animal life by exposure to a very low temper- 
ature, the bees seem capable, with plenty of 
stores near at hand, to stand any amount of 
cold so long as food remains within easy 
reach.’’ 

‘*But I saw some bees in the hive I opened 
this morning, on the outside of the bunch of 
bees, that were so stiff they did not wiggle 
when I poked them with a lead-pencil.”’ 

‘*To be sure, the bees on the outside of the 
cluster may become somewhat stiffened with 
cold ; but those within are nearly as brisk and 
lively as in summer.’’ 

‘* What proof have you of this assertion? ’’ 

“*M. Quinby, than whom there is no better 
authority, knew this to be a fact when he said 
in his ‘ Mysteries of Bee-keeping Explained,’ 
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that the bees inside the cluster, on a zero 
morning, could fly as readily asin July, should 
the cluster be thrown apart. Mr. Quinby 
wrote this more than 35 years ago.”’ 

‘‘ Well, suppose the zero weather had held 
on four or five days, that being the length of 
time the writer allowed in the old bee-paper.”’ 

‘‘This part was made very plain bv that 
veteran bee-keeper of thirty years ago, E’isha 
Gallup, now of California. When speaking 
of a winter in Upper Canada he says, ‘ the 
thermometer for sixty days in succession was 
not above 10° below zero, and for eight of 
these days the mercury was frozen; yet my 
bees, in box hives, with a two inch hole at the 
top and the bottom, plastered up tight, 
came through in excellent condition.’ 
This you can find in Vol. V. of the American 
Bee Journal, page 33, unless my memory has 
given me the slip.”’ 

‘Whew! Mercury frozen! That is ahead 
of any thing we ever get here, is it not?”’ 

‘*Yes. But while bees here in Central New 
York were never put to so severe a test as the 
above, yet, a few years ago, the mercury went 
as low as 37° below zero; still, so far as I 
could see, it did not affect the bees in the 
least.’’ 

‘* How can they resist such cold ?”’ 

‘* By eating honey, or ‘ burning it as fuel,’ 
as one writer puts it.’’ 

‘*T wonder how much heat they can get up 
in that way.”’ 

‘“*From experiments conducted with a self- 
registering thermometer I have found that 
when it is 20° below zero in the outside air, a 
temperature of 46° above zero is maintained 
within the hive close to the outside of the 
cluster of bees, while the center of the cluster 
gave a warmth of 63° at the same time, show- 
ing that they were far from freezing.”’ 

‘*Well, I declare! Have you made any 
other tests?’”’ 

‘To test more thoroughly this matter of 
bees freezing, I took a colony one evening 
when the mercury stood at 10 below zero, and 
suspended the hive ahout two feet from the 
bottom-board, taking off all covering from the 
top of the hive, so they were the same as if 
hung in the open air, as the colony was so 
small that it did not touch the hive at any 
point. They were leit thus all night, during 
which the mercury went as low as 16 degrees 
below zero, yet the next morning the bees 
were all right, though I really expected to find 
them dead. Since then I have come to the 
conclusion that the freezing of a colony of 
bees when in a normal condition is an impos- 
sibility, and that the finding of bees dead and 
frozen only proves that the freezing was an ef- 
fect coming after death produced by some oth- 
er cause than zero cold, such as starvation, 
bee-diarrhea, caused by long confinement, 
etc” 

‘‘But you would not advise swinging all 
colonies from their bottom-boards during 
winter ?”’ 

‘*No, sir; and I would advise putting all 
colonies in ¢hzs section, or north of 40, north 
latitude, into chaff hives, or into the cellar 
during winter, as they winter much better 
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that way, even though they never freeze to 
death.”’ 
‘‘How time has flown! It is time I were 
doing my noonday chores. Good morning.” 
‘‘Good morning. Come again when you 
wish something further.’’ 


[We have never found a cluster of bees 
dead unless the food supply had been eaten 
away from the cluster for two or three inches. 
I reason that the outside of cluster becoming 
chilled stiff prevents the cluster from moving 
over to the stores, and hence they starve to 
death. But we must not infer that, because 
bees can stand cold, they do not need any 
protection. They should have plenty of it. — 


ED } 
HOW TO MAKE A GLOSSOMETER. 


I think Dr. Miller has hit on the right prin- 
ciple in the construction of glossometers. 
The figure here represents a cut of such an in- 
strument as I would construct. 

The dotted line shows the wire cloth. The 
depth at one end should be 4 inch, decreas- 
ing toward the other end to nothing. The 
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bottom should be divided by well-marked 
lines across in 25 parts, as shown in the scale 
under the cut of the instrument. The wire 
cloth should be straight, and for that purpose 
the instrument should not be more than 3¢ 
inch wide inside, otherwise bulged places in 
the wire cloth could not be avoided. 

Put the instrument in an empty super on 
the hive; fill it with syrup or honey ; level it, 
which is easily done by observing whether the 
syrup is flush all over with the cloth. 

When the bees have helped themselves to 
all they can take, note, before disturbing the 
instrument, to which division the remaining 
syrup reaches, If it reaches to the 17th divi- 
sion, as shown in the cut of the scale above, 
the length of their tongues, or at least the 
space between the wire cloth and the level of 
the syrup, would be 7y%5 inch. 

The above is merely an illustration of the 
principle. For instance, the deeper end might 
bey yr inch instead of , and the other end 
iy instead of nothing. The divisions would 
then read from ;1,°; to 3%,°5 instead of from 0 to 
fy) of an inch. 

With the longer-tongues subject, the size of 
bees will necessarily be brought out again ; 
for the maximum length of tongue that can 
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be reached will be greater in the larger strain 
of bees. ADRIAN GETAZ. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


[Dr. Miller proposed something like thisa 
short time ago. While the principle is all 
right, yet I doubt very much whether you 
could get the measurement as easily and 
quickly as by the way I have described in 
GLEANINGS. Of course, it might show more 
exactly the actual reach of the bees. In the 
matter of breeding, it is not so important to 
know the actual reach as it is to know the 
comparative length of tongues between the 
bees of one queen and the bees of another. 
Those of you who believe in that kind of gloss- 
ometer, make one and send in your report; 
but in the mean time I think I can measure 
ten lots of bees while you are measuring one 
lot. Sometimes we have four or five cages to 
measure in a day, from bee-keepers in differ- 
ent parts of the country ; and if we were to 
use a plan like that shown above, it would 
make an all day’s job, where now the work 
can be done inside of an hour; and for com- 
parative results it is just as good, —ED.] 





RELATIVE WEIGHTS OF TALL AND SQUARE 
SECTIONS WHEN FILLED WITH HONEY. 


I wish to run one of my apiaries this coming . 
season for comb honey, and will you kindly 
assist me in deciding what to adopt by ans- 
wering the following questions? 

My preference is the plain tall section, one 
holding a guaranteed pound, or a little over, 
but not less. 

1. Will the Danz. 4x5x1% section meet 
this re quirement ? 

2. Will the Danz. 4x5x1%, when filled, 
average as heavy as the 44 x4¥ old beeway 
section ? 

3. How would the 5X44%X15¢ do? Can 
you furnish them, also cartons for same? 
What super can they be used in, 10-frame 
size? CHARLES STEIGER. 

Spring, Ill., Jan. 18. 


[1. It depends on how full the sections are 
filled. Unless they are completed clear out to 
the wood, nearly every cell sealed, they will 
fall short about an ounce of making a pound. 
All the so-called pound sections are scant 
pounds. There is no market that seems to 
want a section that runs a little over. Every 
salesman says he would prefer to have the box 
run a little under rather than a little overa 
pound. If you desire a 4X5 section to aver- 
age a pound year in and year out, with the 
seasons as they run, cells sealed clear out to 
the wood, the sections should be 1% in. wide, 
but then you would be troubled with over- 
weights so much that the trade would object. 

2. Yes, the regular Danzenbaker section will 
average as heavy as the 44 X44 X1% ; or, in 
other words, if the old-style 4% section with 
beeways was heavy enough to meet your re- 
quirements, then the Danzenbaker 4x5x1% 
will be. 

3. The 4% X5xX156 would run altogether 
too heavy —over a ‘pound. If you adopt a 
44% x5 ‘better have it 1 in. thick, then you 
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would not be troubled with over-weights. 
Yes, the 5X44 1% or 44%X5xXI1Y4% can be 
furnished by us or any of the manutacturers. 
The 13% inch sections of our 4X5 0r4% X5 can 
be used in any ten frame super, providing the 
right section-holders are used, and providing, 
too, those ten-frame supers are deep enough. 
We make super arrangements for both.—ED. ] 


RELATIVE WEIGHTS OF VARIOUS SIZES OF 
SECTIONS WHEN FILLED WITH HONEY. 
In reviewing the last volume of GLEANINGS 

I find on page 357 your estimates in regard to 

different siz-s of sections, also Dr. Miller’s 

average weights. I was a little curious to 
know how the 354 X5 X 14 compared in weight; 
so, having two crates of 24 sections each of 
buckwheat honey I weighéd them and found 
that the crates weighed just alike, 21 lbs. each, 
net, which would make 14 oz per section. 

That makes .17 more than Dr. Miller’s 44 x 

44%X1%. Now, as the Danz., or 4X5xK1%, 

figures out only 4 of a cubic inch more than the 

35 X5X1% I can not see howit is going to 

hold very much more. 

Your estimate of ;’; oz per cubicinch agrees 
with my weights of the 354 X5X1% as well as 
Dr. Miller’s 44 X44 X1%. If we figure the 
4x5x134 on the same basis it would weigh 
1430z. I donot know what the majority of 
bee-keepers like best, but my preference 
would be for a section holding as nearly one 
pound as possible. 

Suppose you use a section 4x5x1% ;.that 
would give 26718 cu. in.; if we allow ;’5 oz. 
per cubc inch it would yive 14.58 oz. of hon- 
ey. Such a sec ion would work in an eight- 
frame super all right by using the Danz. huld- 
er and cleat, using 6 rows of 4 each, the same 
as the 44 x4Y4%xl¥. 

I believe that, the nearer we come to selling 
what we pretend to sell, the better. When I 
am selling butter in 1-lb. prints I would not 
think of selling my print for 14 0z. I knowI 
should be the loser by so doing, as my cus- 
tomers would look up another man who would 
give them full weights. The simile is not 
well drawn, as we can make the 1-lb. print of 
butter exact, but can not the 1 lb. section of 
honey. If the 4x5x134. when well filled, hold 
16 oz , thatisall that is necessary. But, do 
they ? j 

Since I commenced to write this I thought 
I would see if there was any difference in the 
weight of buckwheat and basswood. In se- 
lecting several boxes of each as near the same 
as possible I found that the buckwheat gave 
quicker weight, about %4 oz. This does not 
prove that the buckwheat was heavier, how- 
ever. The weights stood 14 oz. light; 14% 
oz. dark. 

On pige 53 S. J. Snyder reports 60 lbs ex- 
tracted buckwheat. My bees averaged 31 
356x5x1% sections, and filled their brood- 
chamber full. I had eight c >lonies, and there 
were 22 acres of buckwheat in reach of them. 

W. W. SHEPARD. 

Wayland, N. Y., Jan. 23. 


[You will find many of your questions ans- 
wered in the footnote to Charles Steiger’s ar- 
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ticle just preceding ; and in addition I would 
state that we figure to have the 354x5x1% 
plain hold approximately the same amount of 
honey as the 4% square by 1% or the 4x5x134 
plain; but in actual results there is a slight 
difference. The 4x5 runs a trifle heavier, 
while 35¢x5 and the 44%x4¥ both run about 
the same; but the 4% plain and the 4% bee- 
way section (1% wide) do not hold exactly 
the same amount, the beeway holding a trifle 
more. 

Referring to the weight of different kinds of 
honey, there may be a difference. The buck- 
wheat honey that I have seen in New York is, 
as it is extracted, very thick, and, for the 
same cubic contents of comb, I should suppose 
it would run a little heavier than clover or 
basswood.—ED. ] 


UNFERTILIZED EGGS AND DRONES. 


1. What good reasons have we to believe 
that the unfertilized egg produces the drone? 

2. Why is it that a colony of bees rarely 
ever makes any comb during dog days ? 

3. Does a colony ever winter drones? 
why ? 


If so, 


JAMES L. FRANKLIN. 
Redbush, Ky., Jan. 13. 


[1. The long series of experiments conduct- 
ed by Dr. Dzierzon went to show conclusively 
that the unfertilized egg produced the drone. 
Further than that, every-day observation 
shows that virgin queens and laying workers, 
if they lay at all, lay eggs that produce drones; 
but even then it might be said, ‘‘ How do we 
know that those laying workers and virgins 
had not been fertiliz-d?’’ There are plenty of 
cases where virgin queens without wings have 
laid eggs that produced only drones. 

2. I do not know exactly what you mean by 
‘dog days,’’ but I presume you mean during 
August, when little or no honey comes in. 
Comb-building never takes place unless there 
is a supply of food coming in from feeders 
in the hive, or from natural sources in the 
fields. The answer to your question, then, is 
that comb is not built because there is no in- 
coming of food. 

3. Yes, but not generally. There are liable 
to be in any strong healthy colony a few 
drones that are wintering over.—ED. } 





QUESTIONS FROM A BEGINNER. 


1, Can a reason be given why one colony 
will store well in a super, while an adjoining 
colony does not and can not be induced to go 
into the super, colonies apparently equal? In 
one instance they were working well in the 
super and suddenly quit work. 

2. Do you recommend destroying queen-cells 
with the object of preventing swarming? Is 
not this practice liable to result in queenless 
colonies? Several colonies on which this was 
practiced became queenless, though I can not 
tell definitely the cause. 

3. What is the approved practice in increas- 
ing colonies and preventing swarming? 

4. When is the best time to requeen ? 

5. When is the earliest that breeders can 
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supply queens? or can wintered-over queens 
be obtained ? 


[1. No positive reason can be assigned, unless 
it be, perhaps, that one colony has bees that 
have long tongues, and another has those with 
short ones. If there is any thing in long 
tongues, then I should be inclined to believe 
that one colony had bees that were better 
workers, simply because they were physically 
able to gather honey when the others could 
not. 

2. Yes, it isa good plan to destroy queen- 
cells in colonies where you desire to prevent 
swarming, and where the stock is such that 
you do not care to breed from it ; but if the 
bees of that colony are extra good workers, 
and of good blood, then I would save the 
cells. There is not much danger of a colony 
becoming queenless from the practice of cut- 
ting out cells or destroying them. If the old 
queen should happen to fail, or go out with a 
swarm, there would be enough young larve 
or eggs from which some cells would be rear- 
ed and a queen raised. 

3. There is no way except artificial swarm- 
ing or dividing. Where increase is desired I 
would by all means prefer to get it by divid- 
ing, as being much more convenient. 

4. Usually after the honey season, when 
queens are thecheapest. But the best time tu 
rear queens is when plenty of swarming-cells 
can be obtained from good colonies during the 
height of the honey-flow. It is always diffi- 
cult to rear queens when no honey is coming 
in, and I would advise the beginner, if he can 
not afford to buy queens, to requeen at some 
time in the year when honey is coming in 
slowly. 

5. In the North, about May 15 or June 1. 
Breeders in the extreme South can furnish 
queens almost any month in the year.—ED. ] 


CELLAR WINTERING; DOES NOISE DISTURB 


BEES? 

1. Can you tell me some simple way to re- 
move wax from utensils? 

2. If bees have their last fly for the fall on 
Nov. 1, how long can they be confined, and 
still come out alive and healthy, last brood 
hatched about Oct. 15 ? 

3. About how many pounds of stores will it 
take to feed an average colony of bees from 
Sept. 10 to April 15, bees to be deposited about 
Nov. 15, and taken out about April 15? 

4. Do you consider pollen in cells topped 
off with honey, and capped, as sealed winter 
stores ? 

5. My bees are in a large cellar under a 
house where a large family of noisy young 
folks live, and they have dances or parties oc- 
casionally. Will the noise disturb the bees, 
or will they become accustomed to it ? 

6. I winter my bees a quarter of a mile from 
their summer stand. If I take the bees out of 


the cellar, and haul them to their summer 
stand before I let them loose, will they soil the 
combs or the inside of the hive? or should I 
set them out near the cellar and let them have 
a fly, and haul them that night? 


In the latter 
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case, would any of the bees go back to the cel- 
lar location ? Gro. F. HANEGAN. 
Hersey, Wisconsin. 


1. To immerse the article smeared with pro- 
polis in boiling hot water is the most satisfac- 
tory way of cleaning it. Scraping can be 
used, but it is at best a very messy and tedious 
job. Propolis on the fingers may be removed 
by using a little gasoline or weak lye, ether, 
oralcohol. The first named is the most con- 
venient for the average bee-keeper. 

2. If bees are put up properly they will 
stand confinement from Nov. 1 till May 1. A 
good deal depends, however, on the mode of 
packing if outdoors, the kind of cellar if in- 
doors, or whether the hives have plenty of 
bottom ventilation. No definite statement on 
this point can be made, as sometimes colonies 
prepared in the best manner possible, with the 
best of food, will die in spite of us. 

3. From your other questions I should as- 
sume t'1at you refer to indoor or cellar winter- 
ing. There have been various figures given 
that ran all the way from 4 to 15 poundsas the 
amount of stores consumed ; but I should call 
it good wintering if a good average colony 
consumed from 7 to 10 pounds in the cellar ; 
if outdoors, we should have to add from 4% to 
¥% tothese amounts. If the climate were very 
cold, and the protection poor, we would have 
to double the figures. 

4. There is no objection to a little pollen in 
the combs. There was a time when it was ad- 
vised to see that all combs were free of pol- 
len. But very little attention is paid to the 
matter now. 

5. This is a question that isa little hard to 
answer ; but we know that bees are wintered 
successfully under a living-room; but just 
how much noise the bees will stand, I can not 
say ; but my impression is, they will take a 
great deal when they become accustomed to it. 
But as a rule we would say the less jar and 
noise the better. I have been in bee-cellars, 
and have noticed that when some one stomped 
on the floor above, the bees would give forth 
in unison a peculiar sharp quick ‘‘zzz’’ 
sound. Then I tried shouting, and obtained 
the same response. Once I shouted so long 
that finally the bees began to come out at the 
entrances to see what the rumpus was; so I 
conclude that an excessive or unusual amount 
of noise upstairs, like romping or jumping, 
would disturb the bees, with the result that 
they would become uneasy, consume too much 
food, and thus bring on dysentery. 

At this present time we are wintering some 
of our colonies in a cellar under our machine- 
shop; but there is no more noise under this 
room than under an ordinary living-room 
where there are children romping around. 

6. I would advise you to carry your bees 
from the cellar direct to their permanent 
stands. I can see no object in putting them 
down for a fly near the house, and then mov- 
ing them again. Whenever bees are set out of 
the cellar, they are pretty apt to void their fe- 
ces all over every thing. Especially is this 
noticeable on snow or white clothes hung out 
to dry.—Eb. ] 


















CALIFORNIA had 9 inches of rain up to the 
morning of the 5th, which, according toa cor- 
respondent, means about 75 carioads of hon- 
ey by the first of August. I suppose the Cal- 
ifornians will be hoping that the Coloradoans 
and the eastern bee-keepers will have a failure 
of the honey crop. For three years California 
has had almost a total failure, and now she is 
to be blessed with a big crop, it seems. 


AT the Madison convention a good deal was 
said in reference to the matter of low prices 
during a year of large supply. Mr. E. France 
said it was often a good paying investment to 
hold honey over until the following year, es- 
pecially when prices were ruling low and 
everybody had a plenty. One year he had 
50,000 Ibs. of honey. Everybody was selling 
it, and selling it cheap. He held his over, 
and next year there was a scarcity ; then he 
unloaded his crop, and, as he said, made the 
‘‘ very best investment’’ he ever made in his 
life. 


‘*BUT ’TWAS A GLORIOUS VICTORY.”’ 

Sum people that go to law for dammiges sumtimes 
get more than tha want.—/osh Billings. 

Just as this form is going to press I have 
received information that the plaintiff, or, as 
he is called, Fruitman U:ter, has decided not 
to carry his case to a higher court, and he has 
settled by paying all the costs, which can 
hardly be less than $500 or $600. Thanks to 
the National Bee-keepers’ Association, the de- 
fense was so strong that the other side knew 
there was absolutely no show for them. We 
met the enemy and whipped him so hard that 
he knew there would be nothing left of him 
if he attempted to put up another fight. ’ Tis 
well. Hip, hip, hurrah for the Association ! 
Such a victory ought to appeal to every one 
of our subscribers who is not a member. Send 
in a dollar to General Manager Secor, Forest 
City, Ia., and have a hand in this glorious 
work. There are more battles to fight, and 
we need your help, and—jou may need ours. 








PRESIDENT FRANCE AND THE WISCONSIN 
CONVENTION. 

I HAVE just returned from attendance at the 
Wisconsin State Bee-keepers’ Convention, 
held in Madison on the 5th and 6th. Owing 
to the very poor year the general attendance 
was not so large as formerly ; but lack of at- 
tendance was fully made up in the character 
of the discussions and the interesting side 
talks by Pres. France, who not only knows 
how to ‘‘talk bees’’ but to steer discussion. 
Mr. France is both President of the Wiscon- 
sin State Bee-keepers’ Association, and foul- 
brood inspector for the State. For the last 
two or three years he kas been sent by the 
State to lecture on bee-keeping at farmers’ in- 
stitutes ; and from what I saw and heard of 
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him I should say he was ¢Ae right man in the 
right place. 


PICKING UP ROYAL JELLY WITH A MEDI- 
CINE-DROPPER. 

Mr. Arthur C. Miller, who has been experi- 
menting in this matter, writes us as follows : 

Mr. Root :—In your editorials for Jan. lo you referred 
to the use of medicine-droppers for gathering and dis- 
tributing royal jelly,and you asked if any of your 
readers had tried it. During last summer I made sev- 
eral attempts to use the droppers for that purpose, 
but it wasa failure every time; the fcod would dis- 
tribute itself all over the inside of the tube, and would 
not come out again. I also made some attempts to 
remove larve by placing over them a glass tube, and 
then by placing my finger over the end of the tube I 
expected to lift them with the food in which they lay. 
It did not work. Lalsotried a medicine-dropper with 
a specially large end, and Miss Larva promptly shot 
up to the top, with, of course, fatal results. Witha 
tube of the right air capacity, and having a ruber 
diaphragm over the top, and with an oj ening exactly 
vight, we may be able to succeed. I believe that the 
matter is worth further investigation. 

Providence, R. I., Jan. 31. ARTHUR C. MILLER. 


APPLE-BLOSSOM HONEY AND ITS QUALITY. 


For several years the article that appeared 
in the A BC of Bee Culture referred to the 
quality of apple-blossom honey as being very 
inferior ; but in the last edition, that of 1900, 
this item was changed, and the honey from 
apple-blossoms is now spoken of as having a 
very fine flavor. Mr. R. J. Fox, of Natick, 
Mass., has recently sent us another sample of 
apple-blossom honey — the pure genuine arti- 
cle. It is light in color, heavy in body, and 
most delicious in flavor. To my notion, alfal- 
fa stands at the head in point of flavor ; white 
clover and basswood next ; but between white 
clover and genuine apple-blossom I do not 
know which I prefer. The flavor of the apple- 
tree honey has the same beautiful delicate 
aroma that one smells when going through an 
apple-orchard in the height of bloom. 

A. I. Root says he does not know how he 
came to class apple honey as dark and poorly 
flavored ; but some one has since suggested 
that perhaps the honey he tested, and which 
he supposed was from apple-blossoms, was 
honey from peach-trees—a honey that is not 
nearly so good as that from apple. 


THE FOOL POLICY OF SMALI, PRODUCERS; 
LOW PRICES. 

THE editor of the American Bee Journal, at 
the Wisconsin convention, in explaining why 
the prices of comb honey are often put down, 
told how the small dealer would rush his hon- 
ey off to market, bring it to the grocer, and 
sell it at whatever price he was offered. Well, 
this grocer would, later, needing more honey, 
go to a commission man and inquire the price 
of honey, but he would be met with a figure 
two or three cents above what he had just paid 
the small producer. Oh, no! he would not pay 
that price, for he could buy at a much lower 
price. The commission man, not willing to 
lose a sale, cuts the price down to the price of 
the small producer, with the result that prices 
fall all along the line. 

Mr. York urged that all the producers, 
whether large or small, should first get their 
prices from recognized honey-buyers or com- 
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mission men—yes, take a good bee-paper and 
consult its price current; then, knowing the 
ruling figures, not to sell ‘lower. He had no 
objections to producers selling to grocers di- 
rect, but he had no patience with the fool pol- 
icy of some of the small producers who would 
rush off and sell the first of their crop at two- 
thirds the regular market price, thus smash- 
ing prices right and left. 


HALL’S WIT AND McEVOY’S ‘‘BLARNEY.”’ 


Mr. J. B. HALL, of Woodstock, Ont., Can- 
ada, whose picture appears elsewhere in this 
issue, is one of the live spirits of Canadian 
conventions. From what little I could gather 
from the Canadians themseves it would seem 
to me that a convention without Hall would 
be pretty nearly like Hamlet with Hamlet left 
out. This year I think he said he could not 
afford to be present. As soon as the officers 
knew this they immediately wired him that 
he ‘‘must come, expenses guaranteed,’ and 
so we had the pleasure of Mr. Hall’s presence. 
He has an inimitable vein of spontaneous good 
humor that bubbles over every now and then. 
Never long-winded, he has a happy faculty of 
telling sound hard facts from a long experi- 
ence, in a few words that delight and edify 
every one. 





WwM. M’EVOY, FOUL BROOD INSPKCTOR, 
--Canadian Bee Journal. 


At the close of Wm. McEvoy’s report as 
foul-brood inspector, Mr. Hall, in comment- 
ing on the inspector and his work, spoke of 
him after this fashion: ‘‘He can get along 
with cross old men and crooked old women. 
It is his Irish blarney that gets him through.’’ 
I did not hear any of this ‘* blarney ’’ that our 
facetious friend tells about; but on every 
hand I learned that Mr. McE voy’s success lay 
in the fact that, while he vigidly enforced the 
Soul-brood law, he did it in such a nice splen- 


did sort of way that, so far from being the 
cause of offense, he was invariably invited to 
‘*call again.’’ 


VICIOUS LEGISLATION IN WISCONSIN, 


DuRING the session of the Wisconsin con- 
vention we learned that a bill had been intro- 
duced in the Legislature, then in session, had 
been printed, passed to its second reading, 
was then in the hands of the House committee 
for recommendation. The bill starts out with 
a very innocent preamble, but winds up with 
the provision that whenever an apiarist finds 
it necessary, by increase in the number of 
bees, or lack of pasturage, to move his bees to 
some other locality or township, he shall pay 
a tax of $1.00 per colony per month during 
the time that such bees are in the new loca- 
tion. As bees are liable to be kept at their 
out-yards some four months, it would mean 
that many bee-keepers would have to pay 
$4.00 for every colony of bees kept out of their 
immediate locality. This would amount to 
the practical prohibition of much of the out- 
yard business. 

But the bill was drafted by some one who 
evidently did. not know his business, for it 
provided that such tax could be collected when 
the bees were run ‘‘ for the purpose of extract- 
ed honey.’’ If any one desired to move his 
bees to a field where they would be run for 
comé honey, or for the purpose of raising bees 
or queens, the law could not touch him. It 
was suggested that possibly some one had foul 
brood taken to his locality, and to prevent the 
further spread of that disease he had had this 
bill introduced ; but it was later learned that 
it really was fathered by a bee-keeper who 
had a few bees, and who had a little spite 
against a man who had moved some other 
bees to his locality; and for the purpose of 
‘‘ getting even’’ with this neighbor he~ 


posed to handicap the bee-keeping interedts*. >>> 


of the entire State. 

The matter was thoroughly discussed at the 
convention, and was condemned on every 
side. A resolution was passed condemning tt 
as a piece of vicious legislation. A committee 


was also appointed, consisting of Pres. France. , »; 


and two others, who were to wait on the com- 
mittee of the House that had the bill in charge; 
and before I came away, Pres. France had 
gained the ears of two or three of the commit- 
tee, and explained the whole animus that was 
back of it. The ‘other side,’’ however, had 
in the mean time learned of the action of the 
convention, and were going to. put up a fight ; 
but at the last talk I had with Pres. France he 
said, ‘‘I shall stay until the bill is killed.” 

Pres. France had a good deal to do in secur- 
ing the passage of the very excellent foul- 
brood law now in force in Wisconsin. He is 
familiar with legislative tricks, and knows 
thoroughly how to pull the legislative wires ; 
and I think the bee-keepers of Wisconsin may 
feel sure that he will not allow the interests of 
the State to be jeopardized in any such man- 
ner; but for fear he may not be able to kill 
the measure in the committee it will be well 
to write to the representatives and senators, 
protesting against the measure. 
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THE JAWS OF A BEE AND A WASP. 


AT the trial of Utter v. Utter, Prof. Frank 
Benton, when called on to take the stand, pro- 
duced a chart showing the mandibles of a bee 
and those of a wasp. Heexplained that he 
had some specimens of bees and wasps from 
which the drawings had been made; thai he 
had a magnifier, and would give the jury an 
opportunity, if they desired it, to compare the 
real things themselves with the drawings, if 
they desired to verify the diagrams. Of these 
I have had a photo reproduction made in zinc, 
and the same are shown herewith. The lower 


Ni? 
QP 


diagram shows the jaws, or mandibles, of the 
wasp, an insect that is especially fitted, as will 
be seen from the notched portions, for cutting 
and gnawing. The upper drawing shows the 
jaws of a worker bee. It will be noticed that 
these last are perfectly smooth and rounding 
ou the edges, and are shaped for forming plas- 
tic substances, such as wax, at a temperature 
of 90 degrees. In the opinion of Prof. Ben- 
ton it was a physical impossibility for a work- 
er bee to do any cutting or puncturing of the 
skins of either sound grapes or peaches; that 
these jaws,so far from making incisions, 
would slide laterally over the smooth surface 
of the fruit without being able to catch hold; 
but not so the jaws of the wasp; owing to 
their special construction, they would work 
right through the skin of any fruit without 
any effort ; that he had seen them in this very 
act. He had alsoseen bumble-bees cut through 
the delicate corolla-tubes of some kinds of 
flowers, but never a honey-bee. 

It needs only a good magnifier to prove all 
the professor’s statements so faras the general 
structure of the jaws of bees and wasps was 
concerned ; and all this talk about bees having 
teeth, sharp cutting edges, and the like, can 
be disproved at any time by any one if he has 
ordinary candor and ordinary skill, without 
taking the zpse dixii of any one else. 

In this connection it might be well to note 
that the prosecution, when Prof. Benton ad- 
mitted that the jaws of the bee were powerful, 
tried to draw the inference that the bees could 
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pinch a hole through the skin of a fruit; but 
the professor and other witnesses showed that, 
while they might be able to exert a powerful 
squeeze, yet it would be impossible, owing to 
the structure of their jaws, to get hold of the 
skin of tke fruit, unless, forsooth, it had al- 
ready been cut into, or cracked or torn open. 
If the skin were torn so that they could get 
hold of it, they could then pull it and proba- 
bly make the opening larger; but they could 
no more cuta hole in the surface of a peach 
than a man could with one hand grab hold of 
a cannon-ball 15 or 16 inches in diameter. 

We expected the prosecution to ask how it 
was bees could make holesin quilts. But this 
could easiiy have been answered by the fact 
that, while bees could not cut, they could un- 
ravel fiber, tearing away piece by piece until 
they made a hole, in the same way that we 
can with our fingers p ck to pieces a rope. 





NEEDED FOUL-BROOD LEGISLATION IN MICH- 
IGAN ; ATTENTION, MICHIGAN BEE- 
KEEPERS ! 

For two or three years back it has been 
plain to most progressive bee-keepers in Mich- 
igan that foul brood, instead of being brought 
under control, was spreading throughout the 
State, and that, too, in spite of the fact that 
there is already a lawon the statute-books, 
which, at the time it was framed, was sup- 
posed would prevent the spread of the disease; 
but this law, if I remember correctly, applies 
only to counties, and lacks the very important 
provision by which it can be properly enforced. 
At all events, it is very certain that, in spite of 
this law, the disease is making progress, and 
the most progressive bee-keepers of Michigan 
believe that a new one should be drafted, 
somewhat on the line of the Wisconsin mea- 
sure. 

A short time ago the editor of the Bee keep- 
ers’ Review wrote me, asking if it were not 
possible for the National Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion to send Hon. George E. Hilton down to 
the Michigan legislature—one who has been a 
member of the House of Representatives of 
Michigan for two terms—for the purpose of 


steering (or, if you please, lobbying) the bill- 


through both houses. He added, further- 
more, that Mr. Hilton was President of the 
Michigan State Bee-keepers’ Association —a 
bee keeper of extended experience, one who is 
acquainted with men, and knows how to pull 
legislative strings at the right time and place. 
I replied, stating that, so far as I knew, the 
National Association had never before inter- 
ested itself in any measure that related to 
legislation in any particular State ; but that I 
saw no reason why it could not do so, and that 
I would lay the matter befor General Manager 
Secor, who in turn would probably refer it to 
the Board of Directors. The former apparent- 
ly coincided with my view, fer he sent a circu- 
lar letter to all the directors, suggesting that 
whenever bee-keepers of any State, through 
their State organization, desire to pass a foul- 
brood law, there be appropriated from the 
funds of the National Association a sum not 
to exceed, say, $25, this sum to be used to de- 
fray the expenses of a skilled lobbyist in the 
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interest of a reasonable and fair measure. Just 
what action the Board of Dircctors will take, 
perhaps I ought not to forecast ; but I believe 
they will approve of the suggestion ; and if 
they do, the sum of $25, or whatever is voted, 
together with a similar sum assessed on any 
State bee-keepers’ association, would go a long 
way toward paying the expenses of some one 
to engineer a bill through both houses of any 
State. As there was not time to get an action 
in this case from the Association, Mr. Hutch- 
inson and I have agreed to be responsible for 
a sum not to exceed $30 toward defraying the 
expenses of Mr. Hilton. 

A great deal of rreliminary work kad al- 
ready been done by Mr. Rankin and Mr. 
Hutchinson; and accordingly last Monday, 
the time appearing to be ripe, Mr. Hilton 
went down to Lansing, and stayed there talk- 
ing tothe members of both houses, showing 
the urgent need of the measure advocated by 
the Michigan Bee keepers’ Association. So 
far he has received very favorable assurances 
from a number of the members of the House, 
and also of the Senate. The bill has been 
carefully framed by Mr. Hilton and by Sen- 
ator Helme. 

Toward the close of the Madison conven- 
tion Mr. Hutchinson, who was with us, sug- 
gested that on my return trip home I go 
by way of Lansing ; that he thought that, as 
an Official of the National Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, I might have some influence with the 
legislators at Lansing. The more I thought 
of this, the more it seemed to me it was the 
thing to do, especially as it would cost the 
Association nothing. Accordingly, the morn- 
ing of the 7th found us at Lansing, where we 
met Mr Hilton, who had come to meet Mr. 
Hutchinson. He was greatly pleased at meet- 
ing us both, and expressed the conviction 
that we had come'at the opportune time. He 
took us to the capitol and there introduced us 
to prominent members of both Houses.’ put- 
ting great emphasis upon the fact that one ot 
us was ‘‘president’’ and the other ‘‘ director”’ 
of the National Bee keepers’ Association ; 
that the National organization was very much 
interested in the passage of this bill. 


C. Spencer Adams, Van Buren Co. 
Robert Alward, Ottawa Co. 

Dr. J. W> Ames. Wavne Co. 

Sila- L Ballentine. St. Clair Co. 
Horace T Barnaby. Jr., Kent Co. 

Leo ard Banmyaertner. Saginaw Co. 
Jacob Bauman, Wayne Co 

Earl B Bolton, Alnena District. 

John E Bens-er. Bay Co 

William B_ yd. Calhoun Co. 

Norris H_ Branch Jackson Co. 

David E. Burns. Kent Co. 

Willism B Bu-hnell. Branch Co. 
Charles J. Byrns Marquette Co 
Thomas G. Camptell. Midland District. 
John J. Carton Genesee Co 

William Chandler. Chippewa District. 
Ira G. Chavman, MaeombC», 
Sheridan J. Colby, Wayne Co. 

J hn H Combs, Lenawee Co. 

Alvah 4 Corwin. Osceola Di-trict. 
William L Curtis. Chebov gan District. 
Orville Dennis. Wexf: rd District 
Edward N Dingiev. Kalamazoo Co. 
James D_ nn. St. Clair C >. 
Charles Dunont. Wayne Co. 
Michael S Doyle, Clinton Co. 
Dexter M. Ferry. Jr.. Wayne Co. 
William J to-ter. Calhoun Co. 
Charl s B. French. Mon1oe Co. 
James J Gee, Muskegon Co. 
Joel H. Gillette. Berrien Co. 
Lester A. Guodrich, Hillsdale Co. 


John M ck lonia Co 





John R. Gordon, Marquette Co. 

C A. Hallenbeck Eaton Co. 

Sherman T Handy. Dickinson District. 
Anson R. Hardy, Incham Co. Johe JP rkins, Barrv Co. 
Charles 1 Ha:ley, Maso Co. 
Ernest W. Ha tings. Grand Traverse Dis. E.S Rendall. Oceana Co. 
Lawton T. Hemans, Invham Co. 
John Henry. Saginaw 
John W Helmes< Gratiot Co. 
Fred A. Hunt. Wayne 
Wil'iam A. Hurst. Wavne Co. 
Angus W Kerr. Houvhton Co. 
Charle- B Kidder, Lapeer Co. 
William Kirk, Tuscola Co 

Luther C Kanovse Livingston Co. 
CH. Liflambov, Montealm Co. 
Warren B Lifler. Monroe Co. 

John Lane. Berrien Co. 

Rerry J Lowrey, Montcalm Co. 
Like Lugers, Ottawa Co 

Herman Marks. Wayne Co 
Frederick C Martinda'e. Wayne Co. 
Geo've T Mason. Sh awassee Co. 

L H McC ill, Eaton Co. 

Geo P McCallum. Delta District. 
Du can McFarlane Wayne Co. 
William McKay, Tuscola Co 


Mair Co 
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There is a possibility at the present time 
that the bill may pass both the House and 
the Senate; but before this can take place 
a great deal of work needs to be done by bee- 
keepers in various portions of the State of 
Michigan, writing to their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. This work should be undertak- 
en at once. 

As sure as fate the bill will never pass unless 
every Michigan bee-keeper writes at once to 
his Representative and Senator. Write any- 
how, whether you know how to write a busi- 
ness or a legislative letter. If some of you do 
not know howto spell or punctuate, write just 
the same, and that right speedily. For fear 
some may not know who their Representatives 
are, I have appended a list of the House from 
each county and district. You will certainly 
know what county you belongin. Pick out 
your county and write to your man, not at 
his postoffice, but at the House of Representa- 
tives, Lansing, urging him to support Sena- 
tor Helme’s foul-brood bill should it come 
over to the House. Say further that the in- 
terests of fruit growers and the interests of 
bee-keepers are at stake; that many of the 
fruit blossoms would not be fertilized but for 
the bees; that the bee-keeping industry of 
Michigan represents something like two mil- 
lions of dollars, and that you hope he will not 
only see his way clear to zo/e for the bill, but 
to work for it. Impress upon him that a 
great industry is threatened, and that some- 
thing must be done, and done at once. If 
you know any one who has a “‘ political pull,’’ 
and who would be willing to help you, get 
him to write also. The letter should be ad- 
dressed, not to the poste ffice of the several 
Representatives, but to the House of Repre- 
resentatives, Lansing, Mich. 

Then there should bea letter sent to your 
$-nator. Find out first who he is. This in- 
{ mation you can get from any one who is at 
ail up on politics, then write him on the lines 
above suggested. 

Perhaps Iam taking a good deal of space 
for the hee-keepers of one State; if so I am 
suggesting possibilities and lines of work for 
other States. 


Frank S. Neal, Wayne Co. 

B A Nevins AllegonCo. 

Frank \ O born Kalamazoo Co, 
Herbert E. Powell. lonia Co. 


Herbert Read. Mani tee Co. 


Co. William A_Réed Jackson Co. 


Arthur L Reh Newaygo Co. 


Co. John M. Riegel. Bay Co 


James L. Robinson. Cas Co. 
Lincoln Rodgers. Mu-kegen Co, 
Geo: ge W. Ruli on Houghton Co. 
Asa T. Sanderson Saginaw Co. 
Andrew J Seott. Siuzginaw Co 

Tha tdeus D Seeley, Oakland Co. 
Albert E Sharpe lo eo District. 
Newton C. Spencer. Menominee Co. 
Alvah G Stone Lenawee Co. 

H.C S'umpenhn. en, Washtenaw Co. 
Wm.D Totten. Antrim Dist ict. 
Henry B Vaniereook. Kent Co. 
Jacob J. VanZ veren. Kent Co 
Theodosius Wade, Allegan C»., 
Edward A. Walker, Genexee Co. 
Newton O Ward Mecosta Co. 

I R Waterbury. O:kland Co. 
James E Weter. Macom! Co. 


James 8S. Monroe Gogehic District. Charle- P. Wheeler. St. Joseph Co. 
Franklin Moore Sr. ¢ Yo. 

J J Murdoch. Huron Co 
Caristopher Murphy, Sanilac Co. 
Edward P. Nash, Kent Co. 


Byron C Whitaker, Washtenaw Co. 
Geo W_ W'Ilis, Bay Co 

Mark Willis. Sanilac Co. 
Henry D. Wright, Isabella Co. 
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jJHOMES, 


BY A.1.ROOT. 








Watch and pray, that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion.—Mar?r. 26.41. 

In our last I alluded one or more times to 
the fact that this spirit of being contrary and 
disobliging is more apt to show itself after we 
become quite well acquainted. Years ago I 
used to hear a sort of adage that ‘‘ familiarity 
breeds contempt.’’ Dear friends, this should 
not be. It isasad reflection on humanity— 
yes, on every one of us, when we assent to 
any such proposition as this. If the adage 
means that we should avoid getting so well 
acquainted that we waste time in trifling, per- 
haps it might answer ; but God forbid that we 
should show less of a gentle Christian spirit 
and common courtesy decause we are quite 
well acquainted. Yet itis true, I know, that 
with young married people, after the honey- 
moon is Over, as they become acquainted and 
adjust.themselves to the intimate relations of 
the home and family circle, it is very apt to 
be the case that they begin gradually to show 
out little disagreeable traits that were kept 
out of sight during the days of courting and 
the honeymoon. Somebody has suggested 
that one of the comforts of a home is that 
you can scold when you do not like things. 
Now, I do not like that either. While you 
are reading these words I expect to be away 
off from my home, and much of the timea 
guest in other homes. When we go away 
from home on a visit, everybody knows we 
must be gentle, kind, andcourteous. Did you 
ever have a visitor that was cross and crabbed ? 
Why, he would be turned out of doors, al- 
most. When somebody invites you to come 
and make his home yours for a little time, 
you put on your very best behavior. If there 
is disorder in the new home you would not 
think of noticing it. If the children’s faces 
are dirty you say to the good wife you well 
know how impossible it is to keep children 
clean all the time—that is, if she speaks about 
their faces first. You would not speak about 
it first for the world. If she begins to apolo- 
gize because the bread was overdone, and 
browned in baking, you make haste to tell 
her that is just the way you likeit baked, and 
beg for the brownest portions. Now, / can 
do this truthfully. I do not know just how it 
is with you. I do not mean youshould be un- 
truthful; but I do mean that you should, or, 
rather, that you do use such courtesy and good 
nature, even when things are wrong, that the 
whole wide world expects of you. I need not 
go any further. You all know how it is; and 
I have many times thought it did me good to 
get away from home and practice for several 
weeks in being pleasant, smiling, good-natur- 
ed all the while. I remember after one trip I 
took to California, I told them in prayer-meet- 
ing (when I got home), that, during that trip, 
my naturally impatient temper seemed to have 
disappeared entirely. It was altogether out 
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of sight. Why, I had really forgotten how to 
scold. I learned it again, however, when I 
got into the harness of business cares once 
more. 

Now, why can not men:and women be as 
pleasant and good natured, as even-tempered, 
always the same, in their own home, amid the 
every-day cares, as when they are abroad and 
invited guests. In the Pilgrim’s Progress we 
are introduced to a character of whom it was 
said he was ‘‘asaint abroad but a devil at 
home.’’ Oh dear me! this hits me again. I 
take some comfort, however, in thinking it 
does not hit me as badly as it did a few years 
ago. Mrs. Root herself told me recently (in 
confidence), that I certainly was growing in 
grace ; that the fashion that had followed me 
all my life, of being harsh and severe when 
things went wrong, was certainly getting into 
the background, and that I was growing more 
gentle and lovable. She did not use these 
words, but it was something to that effect. 
Now may God give me grace to keep on watch- 
ing and praying as in the language of our 
text. 

A few days ago, when I was over home a 
signature was wanted in ahurry. It was nec- 
essary to use ink—a pencil would not do. In 
this day and age of typewriters, pen and ink 
are not so much used as formerly, and Mrs. 
Root flew around to find a pen and a bottle of 
ink. The latter was soon found; but even 
when it was tipped up on one corner there was 
scarcely ink enough to moisten the pen; and 
when the point of the pen was moistened it 
would not write. I presume it was too old 
and rusty. I do not know whether I com- 
menced or not; but it came right to my 
tongue’s end to say, ‘‘ Well, I wonder if it 
takes all this time and fuss to get just a pen 
and ink.’’ But it was so long before the pen 
and ink were forthcoming that I began to get 
impatient again, and came pretty near saying, 
‘Well, now, this isa pretty state of affairs, if 
it takes ha/f an hourto find a pen, and ink 
enough just to write one’s name.’’ I ant sure 
I did not make the latter remark, and I rather 
think I did not say any thing. Perhaps I 
groaned a little inwardly to think I could not 
have the privilege of speaking out my mind. 
Shall I tell you why I could not, here in this 
‘* free country ’’ of ours, express my thoughts ? 
Well, just now Mrs. Root and I are the only 
inmates of our very pretty comfortable home. 
If this convenient home does not afford a pen 
and ink it is the fault of us two; and as I was 
the grumbler it could not be my fault, so it 
must be fer fault—the fault of ‘‘ the woman 
you love.’? There it was again. More than 
that, this ugly speech would dishonor Christ 
Jesus our Lord and Savior—he who spake to 
his followers the words of our text. May be 
you say again, ‘‘O Mr. Root! you are mak- 
ing a big fuss about trifling matters. These 
things happen everywhere, and no good wife 
or husband lays them up or feels particularly 
hurt. Waita minute. Not many years ago 
a man rushed into the house and asked his 
wife for a pen and ink to sign some contract. 
They had the same kind of ‘‘racket’’ I have 
been telling you about. The husband became 
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impatient at the delay, and talked a good deal 
as I thought of talking He finally said, as 
nearly as we could make out : 

‘‘ Well, this is the dumdest place I ever 
heard of when anybody happens to want just 
sich a trifling thing as a pen and ink.” 

I presume he said something more in the 
same strain. Hedeclares he used the word 
‘‘dumdest;’’ but his wife says she under- 
stood him to use a word much like it, buta 
great deal worse. It resulted in a separation. 
She left his home and went back to her 
friends, and he said she could stay away until 
she got ready to come back. Then the neigh- 
bors took sides. Just as soon as I heard of it 
I said, ‘‘ No, no! they must never separate for 
any such trifling misunderstanding as that.’’ 
But they had got a going, other things had 
been brought up, and some good friends of 
mine were foolish enough to think the parties 
should stay separate. But they didn’t, and 
they lived together nicely and pleasantly for 
years after that. Now,I need not multiply 
cases like this. You all knowof them. Sup- 
pose I should get around and call on you. 
God knows it would delight my heart to make 
a brief call on every one who reads these 
Home Papers—that is, if they want to see 
me. Now, suppose, when at your home, I 
should happen to want a pen and ink, and 
that the good wife should have a little trouble 
in finding them—what would you think of 
me? or, rather, what would you do with me if 
I should blurt out — well, the things I had in 
mind when Mrs. Root was doing the very best 
she knew how? Or suppose I should say it 
was the worst place I ever found in all my 
travels to find so simple a thing as a pen and 
ink. I donot know what you would do; but 
I should expect you to ‘fire me out”’ of the 
front gate, and I might think I got off cheap- 
ly even then. 

You see Iam discussing pretty much the 
point I did in my Home talk just before this. 
What is the reason we can not preserve the 
same gentlemanly, courteous, and Christian- 
like demeanor before our wives and children 
that we do when in the home of a stranger? 
It can be done, dear friends It sust be done 
if we expect to be accepted as followers of 
Christ Jesus. Temptations come to us in dif- 
ferent ways, I am very well aware. There are 
some people who seem to find it easy to be 
courteous, smiling, and slow and deliberate 
under all circumstances; but, unfortunately, 
these people are not, asa usual thing, pushers. 
The present day demands men and women 
who are pushers—who will, for instance, push 
the saloon, that is encroaching on their neigh- 
borhood, completely out of existence. If 
we have any severe words to use for any- 
body, let us use them against the saloon-keep- 
er or the midnight assassin. Don’t let them 
come into sight before or toward the woman 
and the children you love. Let us remember 
the example wearesetting. Let us watch and 
pray that we enter not into temptation. Our 
grievances and trials, many of them, are im- 
aginary. In studying up the matter of fami- 
Iv relations of the two Utter brothers I was 
impressed with this. Iam suve their griev- 
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ances are largely imaginary. We had one il- 
lustration before a bee-keepers’ convention 
that I have once or twice alluded to. A rich 
man located near a bee-keeper. The bees 
annoyed him, and he told his neighbor he 
would have to move them out of the way. A 
big quarrel started. The two were at swords’ 
points. They made arrangements to go to 
law, and there was a great long string of 
grievances on both sides—at least I suppose 
there was. The quarrel was growing and in- 
creasing every day; but, all unbeknown to 
the two men, something deszdes a quarrel had 
been going on and ‘‘increasing every day.”’ 
The rich man had a son, and the bee keeper 
had a daughter; but the two men had their 
heads so full of the quarrel‘and lawsuit they 
did not seem to know, either one of them, 
that the young people had become acquaint- 
ed. I can imagine this boy and girl inform- 
ing their respective parents (and perhaps they 
did it, too, with downcast eyes), that they 
had better soften down a little, for it would 
look bad to have a lawsuit and a wedding go- 
ing on so near the same time. Well, these 
parents had Christian grace enough—or sup- 
pose we say good common sense enough—to 
bury the hatchet, shake hands over the) awn- 
ing chasm of discontent, and settle down to- 
gether and be friends and neighbors. I often 
think of this because it illustrates so clearly 
that there was no need in the first place of a 
quarrel. Their reasons for disagreement (like 
Electropoise (?) ) was all imaginary. It was 
just Satan’s work, every bit of it, and two 
good bright business men could not see it was 
he who was pulling the wool over their eyes. 
Could not the outcome have been brought 
about, all the same, even if there bad not been 
any boy or girlin the question? Yes, surely. 
The love of Jesus Christ ought to accomplish 
just exactly this result every time; and the 
love of Jesus Christ in the hearts of the two 
parties who were looking for pen and ink 
was fully adequate to scatter discord in a 
second of time. May God help us to bring 
about that glad day when his kingdom shall 
come, and his will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven; and may he help us all to ‘‘ watch 
and pray ’’ against the temptation that is sure 
to come; yes, for the temptation that z2// 
surely invade even ‘‘ our homes.”’ 




















THE MICHIGAN BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION. 


When we go into a railway dining room or 
even lunch-room we expect, as a rule, to pay 
bigger prices than almost anywhere else. 
Well, this in one sense is all right. The eata- 
bles are usually first-class, they have to pay 
high rents for the location, and they must 
also keep every thing ready with plenty of 
waiters to serve promptly the crowd that rush- 
es in from the train. Well, in view of this it 
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was a rather pleasant surprise to me to finda 
very pretty lunch-room at the Pere Marquette 
station in Toledo, every thing nice, and prices 
as low as you would find them on almost any 
street in Toledo or any other city. As in the 
ticket office, they had pleasant capable women 
to wait on customers. This Pere Marquette 
depot in Toledo is, by the way, a model insti- 
tution all around. Even the daggage-man is 
pleasant, quick, and good-natured when pas- 
sengers are in a hurry to catch a train at some 
other depot. 

I reached Traverse City just in time to be 
one of the first at the convention. I wenta 
little ahead of time, thinking I could havea 
chat with the early comers. To my surprise 
there was not only quite a lot of the men-folks 
but half a dozen women also. It happened 
the train was late that brought President Hil- 
ton, so we had a very pleasant social for two 
hours or more while we waited for him. Per- 
haps some of you may think it a little strange 
when I tell you that I have not even yet got 
over my bashfulness as a boy so it is easy for 
me to take the lead in getting acquainted ; but 
under the circumstances I felt that it rather 
devolved on me to take the lead ; and I assure 
you I found some extra nice people. A little 
later Bro. Hutchinson photographed the whole 
crowd out in front of the hall. Itis not only 
a most excellent picture, but there is one fea- 
ture of itthatis novel. He ‘‘ took ’’ us during 
a snowstorm, and you can see the flakes all 
over our clothing, and the beautiful white 
snow down about our feet. 

In shaking hands with the ladies I meta 
very bright, vivacious woman who looked so 
exceedingly pleasant I wondered if I had not 
met her before. A little later I found out why 
she felt already acquainted with one she had 
never seen until thatday. Twoor three years 
before, she got hold of our A BC book, and 
she got the bee-fever for sure. She told me 
she studied the book day and night. She got 
some bees, and enjoyed working with them in 
verifying the statements in the book, as she 
never enjoyed any thing before in all her life. 
Of course, her friends laughed at her, and 
predicted failures, etc.; but she is one of the 
energetic kind, and when she gets started on 
something, especially something she likes, 
there is no give up about it. Well, almost 
while she was a novice—a beginner, in fact— 
she secured from one hive in one season /en 
24-pound cases of comb honey. 1 believe the 
sections did not all weigh quite a pound ; but 
there was pretty well toward 240 lbs. of comb 
honey from that one hive that one season. 
She is up near my ranch that I told you about, 
and the bees commenced on apple-bloom. I 
have not told you much about the apples in 
the Traverse region, but it is bound to bea 
great apple country. The bees commenced 
on apple-bloom, and she actually had some 
work done in sections. Then raspberry fol- 
lowed right on, then clover, then basswood 
and willow-herb ; and the wild raspberry, if I 
am correct, gave honey more or less, clear on 
through the whole season. In fact, I saw 
honey-bees on the raspberry-blossoms when I 
was chopping in the woods in October. Per- 
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haps I have not remembered all the different 
sources, but that season there was honey right 
along from apple-bloom until frost killed the 
wild flowers, and a good strong flow at that. 
This one colony that did so well was one of 
18—that is, she had 18 in the spring to start 
with. Well, the 18 and their increase gave, 
if I am correct, over 3000 lbs. of honey, most- 
ly comb. Do you wonder she was anxious to 
see the man who wrote the A BC book, or 
that she felt acguainded with him without be- 
ing introduced? I think this big yield was. 
three years ago. I questioned her a good deal 
about it. Did other bee-keepers notice that 
the season was anything remarkable? I rath- 
er think not. None of the bee-keepers at the 
convention did any thing like what Mrs. Jack- 
son did. Wasit the season, the locality, or 
the bee-keeper? I do not quite remember, 
but I think Mrs. Jackson is a farmer’s wife, 
and the mother of several children; but her 
enthusiasm was what brought the honey crop. 
And this thing has happened, not only with 
bees but with fruit, with poultry, and with al- 
most all other rural industries. A beginner, 
comparatively, with enthusiasm and plenty of 
help in the way of good books and periodi- 
cals, often outstrips the veterans. Yes, and 
it is a sad fact that some of these veterans can 
not, to save their lives, do over again what 
they did when they were just learning. The 
seasons may not be as good as they used to be 
15 or 20 years ago—that is, this may have 
something to do with it; but failures are 
more often because we lose enthusiasm than 
because nature has withheld her rewards. 

The photo I mentioned contains a picture 
of Mrs. Jackson with all the rest. It will be 
mailed to any one for 75 cts. Address W. Z. 
Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 

Prof. Rankin, of the Agricultural College 
at Lansing, gave us quite a little help, espe- 
cially in the matter of foul brood; anditisa 
sad fact that foul brood is pretty well scatter- 
ed through many parts of Michigan. Justa 
few years ago, somebody, whose name I do 
not remember, moved a carload of bees up 
into the Traverse region, and these bees were 
affected with foul brood. When he discover- 
ed how great was the task of eradicating it 
he went away and left them to scatter through 
the woods, and damage the industry in that 
locality for years to come. The transaction 
was no profit to himself, but a great calamity 
to that part of the State. May be you think 
Iam a little rough when I say that the man 
who deliberately does a thing of this kind 
ought to go to the penitentiary. They are al- 
ready discussing better laws and energetic 
measures for the suppression of foul brood. 
We had some sad stories, I tell you, of what 
it may doin a locality when allowed to go on 
unchecked. 

Mrs Jackson has promised to give me a re- 
port of her big yield of honey, but I am afraid 
she has not as much enthusiasm in writing 
for the journals as she has for getting crops 
of honey. 

The next meeting is to be held at Petosky. 
The date is not yet decided on. I asked if it 
was not a mistake to keep the State conven- 
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tion so much in that corner of the State for 
three years in succession. But somebody said 
it was the best point for honey in the whole 
State, and there were more bee-keepers there; 
and, besides, when it was put to vote, that 
was the decision. Of course that would be 
natural, for nearly all present lived not far 
away from there. 

At the convention I was bantered not a lit- 
tle about my ranch in the woods, eight miles 
north of Traverse City. After the convention 
was over I went up there in company with 
Mr. Hilbert, and we commenced clearing off 
a place for the cottage. I was greatly anxious 
to know if I could keep warm and feel well 
at work out in the woods in winter time. 
Well, toward night I was ready toswing my 
hat and praise God because the experiment 
seemed a complete success. I worked all day 
in the open air, and enjoyed it hugely. But 
we were a mile and a half from home. Of 
course, friend Hilbert’s ponies took us flying; 
but I was so warm and comfortable I declared 
I did not need the great big outside overcoat 
that I had when I came up in the morning. 
Mr. Hilbert, however, constituted himself my 
guardian, and zmsisted on my putting it on; 
but I was so exceedingly warm and comforta- 
ble without it, I fear I did not button it up 
very well. I had planned for another outin 
in the woods next day—in fact, had hire 
some extra help; but along in the night I was 
taken with a coughing-spell that came pretty 
near waking up the rest of the family as well 
as myself, and I reluctantly gave up my work 
in the woods in winter. Now, I firmly believe 
I should not have caught any cold if I had 
managed right, or if there had been a little 
bit of cabin or some warm place where I could 
have stayed in the woods over night. I be- 
came so much interested in the work that I 
did not have a nap all day long at all; then 
in going home we had to go over hills, and 
the wind that blew from over across the lake 
was pretty fierce and cold. If Ican just get 
over in that little bit of dense woods in among 
the hills, and stay there, I feel sure I shall be 
all right, winter and summer ; and when I get 
to be too old to be of any use anywhere else, 
that is where Mrs. Root and I are going to 
stay until—we get tired out and want to come 
home. 

I have spoken to you once or twice about 
the little girl that I found digging those Early 
Rose potatoes. She and I have become fast 
friends since then. One day at the dinner- 
table her mother remarked : 

‘* Alice says she wishes Mr Root would stay 
here, and live right here with us always.” 

At this remark Alice colored up somewhat 
and hung her head, while the rest laughed 
and asked her why she wanted me to stay 
there always. Miss Erna (the young lady 
who carried one end of the pole for marking 
the potatoes) suggested it was because her 
father, Mr. Hilbert, was so much pleasanter 
when I was around. This made another 
laugh, and finally Alice was urged to tell just 
why. She only said we might all guess; and 
when we guessed right she would tell us—not 
before. Nobody could guess. I told her we 
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should have to let the readers of GLEANINGS 
guess why Alice wanted Mr. Root to live at 
their house a/ways. By the way, we had a 
joke on Alice a few days later. She came 
home from school one day and. marched into 
the dining-room with a book in her hand 
which she picked off from the table where her 
father and I had leftit. As she held it up 
she said, ‘‘ Why, what a funny book this must 
be!”’ 

Her sister then put in, ‘‘ Why, Alice, what 
is the book about? Read us the title.’’ 

‘Why, it reads, ‘Farmers with Green Man- 
ners.’ ’’ . 

At first nobody caught on, and I was saying 
to myself, ‘‘ What in the world does the child 
mean—‘ Farmers with Green Manners’? ’”’ 

But somehow the title sounded a little fa- 
miliar. Then friend Hilbert began to shake. 
One after another they caught on. It was the 
O. Judd Co.’s excellent work entitled ‘‘ Farm- 
ing with Green Manures.’’ And, by the way, 
friend Hilbert has been reading the book over 
and over, and building some tremendous air- 
castles on this subject. He says that next 
year, instead of taking four or five acres to 
grow a thousand bushels of potatoes, he is go- 
ing to follow the teachings of that book and 
get a thousand bushels from oneacre. I think 
I will have to tell the O. Judd Co. of this joke 
in regard to the title of their book. May be 
it will furnish somebody a subject on which 
to write a mew book on agriculture. 
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THE GRAND TRAVERSE HAND POTATO-PLANT- 


ER. 
On page 817, Oct. 15, I described the hand 
potato-planter used in the great potato locality 


round about the Grand Traverse region. Let 
me repeat, there are quite a number of hand 
potato- planters, somewhat similar to this, on 
the market, or that have been peddled around, 
especially the one with a tin tube to drop the 
potatoes in at the top. Now, this tube ar- 
rangement is not what is wanted at all. I 
was induced to buy one of an agent, and so 
was friend Hilbert ; but they are not worth 
any thing at all. To push the implement 
down, even into mellow ground, you want 
your foot right on it as in the figure. In the 
first place, you want your ground marked 
both ways ; andI would use the chain arrange- 
ment as pictured and described on p. 975, Dec. 
15. You can plant your potatoes, with little 
extra expense, so as to cultivate both ways ; 
but whether you decide to cultivate both ways 
or not, I would mark the ground both ways. 
By the way, at a recent visit at friend Hil- 
bert’s, one of his daughters, a bright young 
lady of 14, remarked that the picture was not 
just right. She said there ought to be a boy 
at one end and a girl at the other, and the 
girl would represent herself, for she carried 
one end of the pole to mark their potatoes last 
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season ; and, in fact, a boy and girl will mark 
just about as well asa team of horses. They 
don’t tramp down your nice ground as horses 
do. Well, after you get a planter there is a 
special knack or trick in using it just right. 
The directions below will make it plain. 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE ACME HAND POTATO PLANTER. 


Take the planter in the right hand, with lever point- 
ingahead. Withthe left hand reach into the sack and 
select the seed required. Don’t stoop, but raise the 
planter to meet the hand. Diop the seed into the 
hopper. Steadily lower the planter to the mark; 
step on the hopper, not on the lever, and with the left 
foot press the planter into ground, then step ahead 
with the same foot, at the same time pushing forward 
the handle, which releases the seei; drag the right 
font over the hillin bringing it forward; this brings 
you to the next hill. While planting the seed, the 
left hand has gone to the sack to secure seed for the 
next hill. In planting with the left hand, reverse 
these directions. If these directions are followed, the 
operator will move ahead at every motion. 


PLANTING POTATOES WITH THE ACME 
PLANTER. 


Now, please co not think you know a much 
better way. The manufacturers of the imple- 
ment have speat much time, and have watched 
the machine while it planted thousands of 
ecres. Let me say again that Mr. Hilbert’s 
boy, wien he was 17 years old, planted two 
acres of potatoes all alonein one day ; and the 
work was done well. I saw acres that had 
been planted with this machine. This imple- 
ment was invented in the Grand Traverse re- 
gion, and everybody there uses it. 

I wish to call attention to the concluding 
sentence of the directions. Almost fifty years 
ago, when my brother and myself were boys, 
we were planting corn by hand, with a hoe. I 
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think there were four of us—two men and two 
boys. Well, my brother, about 18 years old, 
walked right away from the rest of the plant- 
ers, and did his work just as well as the grown- 
up men did theirs. I was of an inquiring dis- 
position then, just as I am now, and I insisted 
on finding out the whys and wherefores. He 
laughingly explained to the rest of us that we 
stood still and took both hands to dig a place 
to put the corn. Now, he pulled away dirt 
enough to leave a cavity, with his hoe in his 
right hand, while he picked the corn out of 
his pocket with the /e/t hand. In fact, he had 
trained his two hands so that they worked in- 
dependently. One did one thing, and the 
other did another thing. In that way he 
could walk right along and do his work just 
as well as we did ours. Of course, it took a 
little more strength and a little more brains to 
keep every thing going. I soon learned the 
trick ; but the two old men could not get out 
of their old ruts. I think my father afterward 
turned them off and let his two boys finish the 
corn planting. 

- Now, I have seen this same thing a thousand 
times through life. A good many grown up 
people, strong able men and women, will 
think they are going to be killed or injured in 
some way if you insist that they teach their 
two hands so one will do one thing at the 
same time that the other does something else. 
When I get hold of a boy or girl who is teach- 
able, and will catch on to the idea that such a 
one can do ever so much more work by keep- 
ing both hands busy, such a boy or girl gets 
promoted. Those who can not learn the trick 
of thus saving time and money soon get out of 
a job. Now, with this potato-planter you 
have got to learn to do just this thing — that 
is, learn the trick of keeping not only both 
hands but both /eet busy at work all the time. 
Of course, you must have your potatoes cut 
and located at the ends of the rows ; and then 
you will have to find cut by experiment just 
how many will go across the lot, so that you 
do not unnecessarily carry potatoes across the 
field and then carry the same ones right back. 
If your field is very large, have some potatoes 
located along the line through the middle of 
the field as well as at the outsides. 

I forgot to add in the proper place, that, 
where the ground was nice and mellow, my 
brother and I covered the corn with a motion 
of the foot. The old men I alluded to stood 
still to dig a place for the corn, stood still 
while they counted out so many kernels, and 
stood still agazz until they hoed some dirt 
over the grain, and flattened the top of the 
hill with the hoe. Of course, this planting of 
corn by hand is all out of date now. I men- 
tion the matter only by way of illustration. 
This hand potato-planter and one man will 
plant almost as many acres as you can plant 
with a man and team, and our best machines 
want a boy besides. The machine planter 
will, of course, work in ground not as thor- 
oughly fitted as it needs to be for hand plant- 
ing. But Ido not believe the machines will 
give any better results, after having looked 
the matter over very thoroughly. 

Please notice you do not have to stoop over 
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at all to put the potato in the planter. Just 
raise the planter with your right hand until 
the opening (right where the man in the pic- 
ture 1s resting his foot) comes so the left hand 
can take the potato out of the bag and put it 
in the planter, both hands working together. 

The following additional description is tak- 
en from our 1901 price list: 


While in the region of Grand Traverse Bay last fall 
I found the principal crop for miles around was pota- 
toes, the soil and climate being especially adapted to 
this crop; and I was both surprised and pleased to find 
that the planting was done almost entirely by hand, 
with an implement invented and manufactured 
in that locality. A bright boy, 18 years old, 
with whom I Cosmune acquainted, informed 
me that he had with this machine planted 
two acres in one day himself. The ground is 
fitted in the usual way with ordinary fa1m- 
ing-tools; but after that (see Gleanings, Dec. 
15 re 975). both marking 
and planting are done by 
hano. The following, 
which I take from the man- 
ufacturer’s circular, I think 
is a fair statement of the 
merits of the machine. The 
cut adjvining explaius the 
way in which the machine 
is made; but we can fur- 
nish a larger cut with descriptive circulars, showing 
just how the planter is to be used, on application. 


‘‘The Acme hand potato-planter makes the holes, 
and drops and covers at one operation. Once over the 
field does the work. 8 

“It makes planting easier. The erect position ; the 
carrying of the seed onthe shoulder; the ease with 
which it can be changed from one shoulder to the oth- 
er, make this part of farmwork much less disagree- 
able. ‘Almost as easy as walking.’ 

“Ten pounds of seed will plant thirty rods of row 
if five bushels of seed is used to the acre. This will 
average only five pounds if the seed is distributed at 
intervals of thirty rods. : ; 

‘It plants better. It is very important in planting 
potatoes that they be placed in moist soil, and covered 
before the soil dries out. Ordinarily the holes are 
made, or furrows turned in if a horse is used, and the 
soil exposed to the hot sun forthe day. The soil soon 
dries out. Next the sets are dropped, and perhaps 
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they are left to bli-ter in the sun; they are then cov- ° 


ered at unequal depths. The dry ground absorbs the 
moisture that may be left in the seed, and the result is 
—no crop. : 

‘With the Acme hand planter the seed is planted at 
a uniform depth directly into the moist soil, where it 
can not dry out or blister, nor is the soil disturbed. 
The success of the planting is thus assured. 

“The implement is light, weighing but 2% pounds, 
but strong and durable. We have a planter in our 
office that has planted for eleven seasons. It was then 
brought in to be repaired!” 


GROWING THE SOJA BEAN (OR AMERICAN 
COFFEE: BERRY) IN NORTHERN OHIO. 


Learning that the writer whose communica- 
tion appears below had grown successfully 
quite a crop of fully matured soja beans, I 
wrote him for particulars, and he furnishes 
the following : 


We plowed the ground May 10th, and harrowed it 
thoroughly. We had some seed raised from a packet 
of American coffee-berry purchased of you. The 
strip we planted was so poor we were certain it would 
not pay to plant it to corn. We applied acid phos- 
phate, or South Carolina rock, at the rate of 250 Ibs. 
peracre. It was drilled in with a grain-drill with fer- 
tilizer attachment. We then marked it in rows 30 
inches apart, and drilled the beans in by hand after 
the fashion of early peas—i. e., about an inch apart in 
the row. We went over them with a weeder just be- 
fore they were through the ground. After they were 
up we cultivated them thoroughly as deep and close 
to rows as possible, until they were about three inches 
high. From there on we gave them shallow cultiva- 
tion, and just kept the ground nice and fine on top as 
long as we could get between the rows. They grow 
very rapidly, covering the ground completely. They 
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toot so deeply that drouth does not seem to affect 
them ; they even grow and produce well when plant- 
edinamongthecorn. We planted the beans May 15, 
and harvested them Sept. 5. We drove along each 
row with a mowing machire, and cut them ; then fol- 
lowed, put them in bunches, and left them to cure for 
about aweek. Weused acommon thrashing-machine 
to thrash them, removing all but one row of concaves, 
running very slowly, ana always keeping the cylinder 
nearly full to avoid throwing beans all over the barn. 
The quarter acre yielded about 8 bushels. The soil 
“— : mixture of clay and sand. J. MCQUEEN. 
altic, O. 


Now, this is interesting, for the soja bean 
has met with favor everywhere. It not only 
makes excellent hay and feed, but for plow- 
ing under to enrich the ground there is proba- 
bly no plant known that is its superior. Our 
experiment station goes further, and informs 
us that where the crop is taken off the ground 
completely, for hay or seed, the soil on which 
it grew has been benefited for almost any oth- 
er crop. Wecan furnish a leaflet on applica- 
tion, telling more about this new forage plant. 





GRAPE FRUIT IN FLORIDA; HOW MUCH MAY THE 
CROP BE WORTH ON A SINGLE TREE? 


I noticed your call for a report about grape fruit, 
and was surprised not tosee a good item or two, in 
your last issue, on the subject. Let me say 12 boxes 
is nowhere. There are trees in DeSoto Co. here in 
South Florida that have on them this year very near- 
ly 100 boxes to a tree—standard orange-boxes. There 
have been 60.0 fruit picked from one tree. The 100- 
box trees are about 60 yearsoli!. Thetrunksare about 
2% feet in diameter, and the trees are nearly 50 feet 
high. Now, don’t get excited, or want to come here 
to find a Klondike, for we Floridians have enough 
young grape-fruit groves set out to reduce pricesin a 
few years so everybody can eat the fruit. 

If no one else sends in a full detailed account cf 
this fruit, I will dosoon request, or will answer in- 
quiries by mail. Florida will soon rival Michigan in 
celery-growing. If you happen alc ng this winter, 
drop off at Sanford and see successful celery-growers. 

Lakemont, Fla., Dec. 14. C. W. BRown. 


GRAPE FRUIT AT $12.00 A Box. 

On page 923, M. W. Shepherd says a gentleman liv- 
ing near Sarasota, Fla, sold 12 boxes of grape fruit 
from one tree, and received $12 00 per Fox. This may 
be possible, and we will not question the gentleman’s 
veracity ; but at the same time we don’t want the 
whole country flocking down on us to raise $12 00 grape 
fruit. They might be disapyointed. True, it isa prof- 
itable crop for Florida where it is not toocold. The 
usual price is about $7.00 per box for best sizes, and 
they will sometimes bear a box at five-years-old bud. 
They are nature’s Own tonic, besides being most de- 
licious eating. N. O. PENNY. 

Nathan, Fla., Dec. 8. 


I confess it occurred to me. when I first saw 
the above statement, that $12.00 was a big 
price, for we used to buy grape fruit for less 
than half that amount ; but I supposed it had 
probably increased in popularity, and that the 
price had gone up. Very likely friend Shep- 
herd can explain. Very large and fine fruit 
brings better prices, of course, than the kind 


that is often sent north. 


HOW TO GROW COLD-FRAME LETTUCE IN NEW JER- 
SEY; STARTING OUR PLANTS IN THE SEED BED. 


About the 10th of August we prepare our ground by 
taking a small piece of sandy loam or soil, and plow 
it about three inches deep, and then takean iron rake 
and pulverize the soil until the lumps and trash are 
removed and the soil is nice and fine, and then we 
broadcast, and then rake them in lightly and sprinkle 
with water. and then take boards and cover the beds 
so they will be about six inches from the ground, for 
we can not get the seed to sprout without covering. 
Leave the boards on until the seed is up, and then re- 
move the covering just before sunset; and if the 
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weather is cool it is better for the plants; for if the 
sun is hot it will need a little care to keep from burn- 
ing. 

TRANSPLANTING TO COLD-FRAMES. 

About the first of September isthe time to prepare 
the bed for transplanting. Clear the ground of all 
trash, and get the soil the same as for sowing the seed, 
and chen take fish guanoand broadcast over the soil, 
and then work the guano well in the soil; then leave 
it until about the 10th of Scptember. Tiansplant 
your plants to this bed by setting the plants 8 inches 
each way, and then the plants d» nut need much care 
except a little watering if the weather shuuld be dry, 
until frost, and then the sash must be put on at night 
to keep the frost from fro-ting the plants. About the 
10th of November it is ready :or the market, and will 
bring from 3 to5cts. per head; and to grow it nicely 
it should grow nearly natural. Wecan not grow hot- 
house lettuce with us for it gets lousy, so that the lice 
killit. It is not a success. GILBERT M. SHUTE. 

Clarksboro, N. J., Dec. 15. 


GINSENG CULTURE. 


Since I have invested quite a little money 
in plants, and have utterly failed to make 
even one plant grow, 1 have been criticised 
rather severely because we have declined ad- 
vertisements pertaining to the ginseng indus- 
try. I have recently written to the people at 
our experiment station in regard to it, and 
here is what Prof. Green says : 


Mr. A. I. Root :—\ do not know much about ginseng 
culture, although there is a man not far from here 
who is experimenting along that line. We have done 
nothing wi’ 1 it, but have thought we might commence 
experiments with it next spring. The man referred 
to has had more trouble with insects and diseases than 
he has had in getting the plants to grow. It is cer- 
tainly not the kind of business that every one can ex- 
pect to succeed in, because the plants are not only dif- 
ficult to grow, but seem to be quite su' ject to disease. 

W. J. GREEN, Horticulturist. 

Wooster, O., Dec. 13. 


Now, friends, every thing of this sort should 
he first tested and tried by the experiment 
stations of our different States. When they 
tell us there is a reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess init, then is the time to invest, and not 
before. The trouble mentioned is exactly the 
one that I have found. Insects and fungi 
seem to finish up the plants, no matter what 
kind of soil and treatment I gave them. 


TRAP NESTS, AND SOMETHING ABOUT POUL- 
TRY IN GENERAL. 


Mr. A TI. Root;—Ihave been a constant reader of 
GLEANINGS for more than twenty years. I like your 
Home Papers. and believe that Iam a better man to- 
day from reading and trying to foilowthe precepts 
given therein. I also like your high pressure garden- 
ing; but when I tell you th:«t | have been a ‘chicken 
fancier’’ for more than forty years you will have some 
idea of the pleasure it gave me to read your article on 
high-p e-sure poultrv-raising in your Jan. Ist is-ue. 
Now, can’t you ‘** walk around the stairs’’ and devise a 
trap nest tnat anybody can make without payinga 
royalty? Lattended the poultry show in Philade phia, 
and was quite surprised at the number of bee-keepers 
I met—the same people I had been meeting for years 
at bee keepers’ conventions, and never dreamed that 
they had the hen fever; but you know the old saw, 
‘birds of a feather will flock together.” I have been 
called a fool with a big D becau-e I paid $300 fora 
setting of eggs; but my wife and ch ldren have sat 
down to manyag od dinner of roast chicken, fried 
chicken, broiled chicken, stewed chicken, chicken 
potpie, and omelets, custards, eggs boiled, fried, etc.; 
whereas the wife and children of the man who called 
me a fool did not have either, because the tavern-keep- 
er got more of his money than I paid for my fancy 

From one setting of eggs I once sold $10 worth 


eges 
of chickens, and I sold only four and kept six for my- 


self. Now don’t forget the trapnest. Let the garden- 
ers and bee-keepers rest for a while, and talk chicken. 
Ashbourne, Pa., Jan. 10. W. E. FLOWER. 


FEB, 15 


Over twenty years ago, in our first bee-hive 
factory up on the street there used to be a cen- 
tral stairway on the first floor. When I want- 
ed to study up something on hives I used to 
walk around this stairway while I worked out 
the problem, and the readers of GLEANINGS 
then got hold of the expression our friend 
uses in his kind letter. When they wanted 
me to help them out on something they had 
been planning they used to say, ‘* Bro. Root, 
walk around the stairs and think it over.”’ 

In response to the above kind invitation I 
have sent for all the patent nests, and direc- 
tions for making the same, that I could find 
advertised. I have before expressed my opin- 
ion in regard to selling secrets or plans for 
making any thing for a certain amount of 
money. I have advised the inventors and 
manufacturers of trap nests to patent them if 
they like, but, instead of selling rights, sell 
the nes s for so much, set up or in the flat. 
The objection made to this by many of them 
is that they can buy cheap pine boxes at the 
groceries, that answer every purpose of a pat- 
ent nest, with a little fixing over. To illus- 
trate : One of the best patent nests I have yet 
gotten hold of (and it cost me $2.00 for the 
right and patent directions to make) is some- 
thing like this: Get any kind of box at the 
grocery (for five or ten cents), big enough for 
ahen’s nest. Stand it on end — that is, so its 
longest way is up and down ; then cut a round 
or oval hole though one side of the box, with 
its lower edge just a little above the bottom, 
just right for the hen to step up a little as she 
goes into the nest. Now put this where the 
hen has been laying. Such a nest suits her 
first rate, for it is inclosed all around, and tol- 
erably dark. She has just room enough to 
get in and out. The box should be large 
enough so she can turn around comfortably on 
the nest, but not too large. Of course, there 
is nothing to patent on such a nest. Well, 
the door isa swinging door. It is like the door 
that shuts over a common padlock to keep 
the rain and snow out. Suppose you cut a 
piece of wood about the shape of a pumpkin 
seed. Make a hole through where the point 
is, and put in a screw. Hang this over the 
hole of your hen's nest, and it makes a door. 
But you do not want this door to close the 
opening entirely. Cut away a little of one 
side so the hen can put her head in and see 
the nest she is familiar with. Yes, make the 
opening large enough so if she crowds a little 
it will swing off to one side. Well, now, this 
is very simple. Nobody can claim a patent on 
such a nest; and the patented feature comes 
in on the latch to fasten the door as it drops 
back after she has got inside. 

Now, there is no end of door-latches, and 
nobody could get a patent on the simple idea 
of having the door fasten itself whenever it 
swings down. But there might be a peculiar 
latch for the special purpose, that would be 
patentable. A very pretty pamphlet goes with 
the nest I have described, which contains con- 
siderable information in regard to the whole 
business of making and using trap nests. You 
can make a home-made nest, such as I have 
described, without buying a patent from any- 
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body ; or you can procure for $2.00 a right to 
use the patent nest, including a sample door 
and latch, by mail, postpaid. 

Another trap nest that has been found to 
work very nicely by the Maine Experiment 
Station is described in their reports. 

The Cyphers incubator people furnish a 
nest, ready made, for $1.50, which they rec- 
ommend very highly. 

Perhaps one of the simplest trap nests is de- 
scribed in the back part of a book furnished 
by the O. Judd Co., entitled, ‘‘ Low-cost 
Poultry-houses,’’ 25 cents. We can send this 
book from our office if our friends want it. 

The ‘‘ Advance ”’ trap nest furnished by W. 
Darling, South Setauket, L. I.,-is $1.50. I 
have not seen this, but I should think it would 
work all right. 

A prominent agricultural writer furnishes a 
little pamphlet describing a trap nest, or a 
nest that can be easily arranged so as to trap 
the hen when she uses it, together with a new 
hatching system, for $1.00. This trap nest 
amounts to the same thing as the one describ- 
ed in the book I have mentioned, sold by the 
O. Judd Co. ; but I think the one in the book 
is much the simpier and easier to make. 

As we have now about finished the subject 
of trap nests 1 wisn to say something about 
the ‘‘new hatching system,’ or the ‘ natu- 
ral-hen incubator,’’ for it amounts to the same 
thing. I wrote up the natural-hen incubator 
something over one year ago. The inven- 
tion of the writer mentioned above is a nest 
made out of a drygoods box, such as I have 
described, with a little poultry-netting yard, 
so the sitting hen can not get away from her 
eggs very far, and no other hen nor any thing 
else can get to her nest to bother her. Food 
and water are provided, of course, in this 
poultry-netting yard. This device, you will 
see, is simply a modification of the natural- 
hen incubator, only the latter is made by hav- 
ing a lot of hens’ nests and a lot of yards all 
in compact form. Now, although the ven- 
ders of these devices would persuade us that 
they are entirely new, the thing is zo/ new 
at all. I find both pictured and described 
in the book entitled ‘‘ Profits in Poultry,” 
sold by the O. Judd Co., and the book has 
been in our book-list for more than ten years. 
In fact, I found both devices pictured and de- 
scribed in an old edition as far back as 1886. 
Both parties who sell this yarded sitting-hen 
arrangement tell doleful stories about the loss 
of money and loss of eggs with incubators ; 
and no doubt it is true one can, in almost any 
neighborhood, find incubators that have been 
purchased and laid aside; but even if this is 
true, their efforts to make it appear that eve- 
rybody who buys an incubator is humbugged 
are very far from the truth. Sitting hens 
may be very good where you can get enough 
to stock a sitting-hen incubator on short no- 
tice. 

But let me touch on one point that the sit- 
ting-hen men seem to overlook. I have been 
waiting all winter to get a sittinghen. I have 
told the neighbors right and left I would pay 
almost any price for a hen that wanted to sit. 
But all the hens in our neighborhood seem to 
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have quit the business. Had I known this I 
would have bought a $5.00 incubator in De- 
cember, and had some chickens to play with 
all winter. Of course, I do not know how 
many (we must not count our chickens before 
they are hatched, you know) ; but I feel gure 
I might have had a few. Will our good friend 
(the agricultural writer) and that other fellow 
in that same line of bus ness ( Natural-hen In- 
cubator Co., of Columbus, Neb. ), tell us how 
we are to get sitting hens to stock their ma- 
chines, for that institution advertises that a 
100-egg incubator can be made on their plan 
for $2.00? This may be true, but I think the 
$2.00 would have to be stretched pretty well; 
and after the machine is made, eight or ten 
hens must be forthcoming that wamt fo szt, be- 
fore the thing can be started. 

Now, even though it is out of my line of 
business somewhat, I protest against this plan 
of asking people for a dollar for the informa- 
tion contained in a little bit of pamphlet or on 
a single sheet of paper. The pamphlets or 
sheets of paper can be printed for a cent each 
or less ; and when you ge/ the information, al- 
most invariably the very thing is found in our 
books that have been before the world for 
years past. ; 

By the way, I have not seen any mention in 
any of the poultry books or journals of the 
fact that an electric light is the best thing in 
the world for testing eggs. With a fifty-can- 
dle-power lamp, shaded and arranged just 
right, you can see every thing inside of an 
egg. I have not hadachance yet to test it 
with eggs from anincubator. One more item: 
All the books and journals recommend a 
scratching shed, and most of them say this 
shed should be open to the sun and air when- 
ever the weather permits; and cloth frames . 
are recommended in place of glass when thee 


weather is not bad. The cloth is cheaper, ~ 


gives light enough, and also gives just-about 
as much air through it as the poultry ought», 


to have. Now, the cheapest way.in the warld 
to move the cloth according to the weather 
is by having it roll up, on the plan described. . 
in our tomato-book. “ {9e' 
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DUNNING LETTERS, FOR SOMETHING: VOU ‘DID 
NOT ORDER AND DID NOT HAVE. 

It seems the swindling fraternity are finding 
new tricks for the new century. One of the 
latest is to threaten people with a suit at law 
unless they send the swindlers a certain sum 
of money forthwith. Several of the letters 
have already been mailed to us, asking us if 
they had not better pay the amount (two or 
three dollars as the case may be) in order to 
keep out of trouble. This threatening letter 
is usually sent to somebody who answered an 
advertisement some time ago, and perhaps 
sent a small sum of money for the advertised 
nostrum. Let me say, first, that nobody can 
collect or will undertake to collect any money 
from you for something you did not order and 
did not have. Anotherthing, these letters are 
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skillfully gotten up so as to appear to be dona- 
jide type-written productions, when they are 
nothing but printed circulars in letter form. 
These rascals print them by the thousands, 
and mail them for a cent each, knowing that 
every little while they will get hold of some- 
body who is fool'sh enough to be frightened by 
their threats of ‘‘ United States courts,’’ etc. 
One such medicine firm, whose letter is now 
before me, is the Hospitaline Remedy Co., of 
New York. The man it was sent to is Henry 
F. Buck, of Buckskin, Mich. He says he was 
foolish enough tosend them money in advance 
for the medicine he had, about a year ago; 
but it never did him a particle of good — just 
money thrown away; and now they are try- 
ing to blackmail him for some more money. 
A similar letter came toa relative of mine, a 
widow. Her husband purchased some medi- 
cine of a firm several years ago, but he paid 
for it at the time, asa matter of course. In- 
stead of handing over any money in answer to 
such threats, just mail all such letters to us 
and we will show the pirties up. 

The dunning letter Mr. Buck sends us does 
not have his name, nor that of anybody else, 
for that matter. His name was on the outside 
of the envelope, where the letter was address- 
ed to him. 








~S PECIALSNOTICES sy 


BUSINESS 








NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


OBJECT :—Defense of the rights of bee-keepers ; pros- 
ecution of di-honest commission men and glucose 
udulterato:s; but only members are entitled to 
protection. 

OFFICERS:—E. R. Root, President, Medina, O.; R. C. 
Aikin, Vice-president Loveland, Col.; Dr. A. B. 
Mason, Secretary, 3512 Monroe St., Sta. B, Toledo, 
O.; Eugene Secor, Gen’l Manager, Forest City, Ia. 

FEES:—Aunual membership fee $1.00 Remittances 
may be sent here or to General Manager as above. 








OUR CATALOG FOR I90L. 


Owing to delayin the completion of the present 
eduion of the A BC of Bee Culture and other printing 
about the beginning of the new year, we area little 
late in getting out our catalog. We have already mail- 
ed a copy to the readers of GLEANINGS, and expect to 
get around to our larger list of applicants by the first 
of March or soon afier. We have printed 10 000 cata- 
logs for Geo W. York & Co.. who have just moved to 
144-146 Erie St., about five blocks further north than 
the oid location ; also 12,000 for Jos. Nysewander, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Catalogs for other dealers will be dis- 
tributed within the next two weeks. If you have not 
received your catalog yet, send for it; and if you 
know of others in your neighborhood interested in 
bees, or like'y to be, send us their names and we shall 
be pleased to send them a copy. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


We have on hand quite a number of second-hand 
machines which might be of use to some of our read- 
ers if they knew of them. We have several machines 
for cutting the slots in sections, section-holder bottums, 
or separators. One is asingle-head machine, hand- 
feed, which sells new for $25.00. Thisis just as good 
as new for service, and we offer it compleie with wood 
frame for $12.50 just half price. We have also two or 
three double-head feed machines which sell new for 
$75.00. One or two of these machines are almost new, 
and just as good for service. and we offer them at 
$4000 each. Athird was slightly damaged by a fire, 
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but is in good shape. We offer this one at $30.00. We 
have also several saw-tables for ripping, worth from 
$10.00 to $20 00 in present condition. Further particu- 
lars on application, to those interested. Last, but not 
least, we are just installing a new machine for dove- 
tailing our hives both sides at once, with which we ex- 
pect todo the work much more rapidly and very ac- 
curately. It will be hard to improve very much upon 
the work we have been doing on our present machine, 
which will be for sale as soon as the new one is in- 
stalled and accepted. The old machine is practically 
as good as ever, and is capable of dovetailing nearly 
10% hives a day, and doing it in the excellent manner 
which has given our Dovetailed hive an enviable repu- 
tation. We would not build a new one like it for 


less than $500; but we will sell this one for much less. 
We shall be pleased to hear from any one interested, 
when we will give further particulars and price. 


REMOVAL NOTICE, 


In our last i-sue, in the department of Pickings, we 
referred to the fire and water loss at the office of the 
American Bee Journal, on the first day of the year. 
The publishers have put forth a notice which we are 
pleased to put before our readers: 


Beginning Feb. Ist, our place of business will be at 
144 and 146 Erie Street, instead of 118 Michigan Street. 
Our correspondents, and customers who are in the 
habit of calling at our office, will please note this 
change in location. 

After our loss and general disturbance here, caused 
by the firein this building on Jan. lst, we concluded 
it would be best for us to seek another location. We 
had little trouble in finding what we think will suit us 
exactly. 

The new place ison the first or ground floor—so 
there will be no more stairs to climb, as is the case 
here. Also, there will be no need fora freight eleva- 
tor at the rear, on which we have had to load and un- 
load all our goods the past eight years. This will save 
considerable handling. Weshall havea larger floor 
space at our new location, so we shall be able to have 
every thing on one floor instead of on two as has been 
the case here a part of the time. 

Our new office—1I44 and 146 Erie Street—is just a few 
short city blocks (about 100 rods) due noith of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Passenger Station 
on Wells Street. We shall be about midway between 
Wells Street and Franklin Street on Erie Street. 

We think now none of onr friends who come to the 
city will experience any difficulty in finding us. 

Come and see us in our new business home—after 
Feb. Ist. GEORGE W. YorK & Co. 


The change, we anticipate, will be better in every 
way. There is no great loss without some small gain. 








Special Notices by A. I. Root. 








OFF FOR FLORIDA. ° 


To-day, Feb. 4, during a big snowstorm, I start out 
for the sunny South, to meet the friends once more, 
or at least a part of them, withwhom I had sucha 
pleasant acquaintance six years ago. 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT—ADVANCE IN PRICE. 

Although we have sold 100 bushels or more at 75 cts. 
a bushel, it has now gone up so we should be glad to 
buy at that price or a little more. Under the circum- 
stances the lowest price we can offer it is, two-bushel 
bag $2.00. For smaller quantities see our new seed 
catalog just out. 

ADVANCE IN SWEET CLOVER. 

Instead of 100 Ibs. at 5cts., as heretofore, after this 
date we shall have to make the price 100 lbs. at 7 cts.; 
10 lbs. or less at 8cts. By mail, 1 1b. will be 20 cts. 
The above is for sweet-clover seed with the hulls on. 
Hulled seed, sometimes called Bokhara, will be 3 cts. 
per lb. more than the above prices. As there area 
good many more seeds of the hulled in a pound you 
can not tell exactly which is the cheaper in the end. 


HENDERSON’S BUSH LIMA BEANS, 

When all other beans are so well up in price, itisa 
little refreshing to know that we are enabled to fur- 
nish Henderson's bush lima, 1 pint, 8 cts.; quart, 15 
cts.; peck, $1.00; bushel, $3.50. This is the earliest 
lima b an known, and they are wonderfully produc- 
tive. So far as I know they will grow and ripen any- 
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where. The principal objection is that it is more 
trouble to pick and jshell them than the large bush 
lima. 


DWARF PROLIFIC GERMAN BLACK-SEEDED WAX BEANS. 


This is a long name, I know, for one kind of bean; 
but if you plant some of them I think you will say 
they are worthy of the long name. You may remem- 
ber I gave them a write-up last August. They are not 
only the best quality of wax beans I ever got hold of, 
but they are extra early, and so exceedingly prolific 
that a tew hills will give a family beans right along 
every day, and the pods keeptender until there are 
good-sized beans inside of them. Ten cents’ worth of 
seed will make a patch big enough to furnish a good- 
sized family with beans—that is, if they are well car- 
ed for in good ground. Prices: % pint, 8 cts.; pint, 
12; quart, 20. If wanted by mail, add at the rate of 
15 cts. per quart for postage. There has never been a 
rusty pod, so far as we have grown them. 





DREER’S VEGETABLES UNDER GLASS, 


Our friends may remember I gave the above book a 
pretty good write-up some four years ago when it first 
came out, and it has had a big sale; in fact,a new edi- 
tion is just out. This new edition has over 100 pages, 
and lots of beautiful half-tone pictures. Every person 
who takes any interest at all in gardening under glass 
should have this very valuable book, especially since 
the price isonly 25 cts. postpaid. On page 68, in treat- 
ing of growing cucumbers under glass, we have a pic- 
ture of a bee-hive with the bees going out and in; and 
here is what is said in regard to it: 

‘The cucumber-grower has no more useful ally 
than the honey-bee ; and the same industrious, unpaid 
laborer will do good service among tomato-blossoms. 
Every New Eugland gardener has one or more 
swarms of bees, and a hive is carried into the forcing- 
house soon after the cucumbers are planted. so that 
the bees may be ready to visit the first blossoms. 

The cucumber (like other plants of its tribe) bears 
two kinds of blossoms on the same vine. One sort 
has stamens and the other a pistil. It is necessary for 
the pollen of the former to be carried to the latter. 
‘The work was formerly done by hand, with a camel's- 
hair-brush until it was found that the same result 
could be obtained more easily and cheaply through 
the agency of bees. The little insects are also more 
certain to find and fertilize all the cucumber-blossoms 
than even an expert human operator.” 

Such a statement as the above, from a book like 
this, ought to settle the matter in regard to the im- 
portance of bees to the gardener, or fruit-grower, for 
that mager. 


SoME NEW BOOKS BY THE O. JUDD CO. 


I have been reviewing the poultry-books of late, and 
I find several Icanrecommend. First, ‘‘ Pocket-mon- 
ey Poultry,’’ by Myra V. _——. Written by a woman 
especially for women. The book is written in sucha 
charming style it is intensely fascinating. and, in fact, 
itis full of delightful pleasantry. Besides this, it is 
really a gem of art in its beautiful pictures. These 
are almost worth the price of the book, let alone the 
reading. Such a book really ought to be cloth bound, 
but I find it is advertised onlyin paper. It has 171 
pages, full of pictures, 50 cts. ; 

“Low-cost Poultry-houses.’”’ This I have mentioned 
elsewhere. It has 48 pages, fully illustrated ; 25 cts. 

Then we have two books on building hou-es— 
‘*Modern House Plans for Everybody ;’’ price $1.00; 
fully illustrated. It gives plans and specifications, 
with full details for houses costing all the way from 
$250 up to $8000. The $250 house is the one we ate 
talking about for our ranchinthe woods. _ 

The other book is ‘“* Cottage Houses for Village and 
Country Homes.” It gives detailed estimates of ma- 
terials and their cost, with each plan; price $1.00. 
These two latter should go together. 

Then we have ‘Farm Appliances,’’ another book 
fully illustrated, brimful of short cuts for farmers and 
others. This isa nicely b und book with nearly 250 
illustrations ; price only 50 cts. 

‘Farm Conveniences”’ is a still larger book, better 
bound, made up of the best ideas from the experiences 
of many practical men ; 200 engravings ; price $1.00 

We can mail any of the above books promptly from 
our office, postpaid, at the prices given. 








Allow me to thank Bro. A. I. Root for so clean a pe- 
tiodical as GLEANINGS. 
Beloit, Wis., Dec. 12, 


D. F. BASSETT. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


KIND WORDS FOR GLEANINGS. 
Don’t ever stop sendir g GLEANINGS to me until you 
get orders todoso. I have read it the past 25 years, 
and expect to as long as I live. If I get behind a little 
at any time I will make it all right. E. BEDELL. 
Lake Helen, Fla., Jan. 23. 


{It is because of the number of letters like the above 
that we continue GLEANINGS until we are desired to 
stopit. In other words, more people complain when 
their journal is stopped without orders than when it is 
continued without orders. In view of this, will not 
our friends please tell us on a postal when GLEAN- 
INGS is wanted no longer? ] 








SOME KIND WORDS IN VERY TRUTH. 


My husband died Sept. 18, 1900. Perhaps it may en- 
courage you toknowthat your Home talks greatly 
helped to strengthen his spiritual life. I read your 
talk on the prouigal son a tew days before (Sod called 
him home. God had led you to speak of things that 
had often perplexed my husband, and we both rejoic- 
ed that the Holy Spirit’s influence led you to deal with 
that subject just then. I have written ‘‘my husband 
died’’ I should have said he ‘entered into life.” 
May God still own and biess your labor for his king- 
dom. JEMIMA M. BENTON. 

Durham, Ont., Can., Jan. 14. 

[May God be praised for the above words. Success 
in business or any thing else that the wo:ld has to of- 
fer can not compare with the thought that one has 
been instrumental in God’s hands in leading some 
Rent] fellow-being out of darkness and into the 

ight. 


Iam especially indebted to Bro. A. I. Root, and de- 
sire to inform him that I now am free from any desire 
and love for tobacco, which lasted for nearly a year 
after I gave upits use. I also wish him to know that 
the parties referred to in one of my letters abouta 
year ago—the onea traveling man and the other an 
express messenger, particular friends of mine, who 
had given up the use of tobacco through the indirect 
influence of Bro. A, I., are continuing in the good hab- 
it, much to my surprise, as they are exposed to special 
temptations. . The one must also sell cigars, together 
with groceries, and the other through the environ- 
ment of railroad life and night work. 

Marion, O., Dec. 24. LOUIS SCHERFF. 


THE TOBACCO HABIT, ETC. 


Friend A. I. Root :—The way you have been ham- 
mering away on tobacco all these years is certainly 
commendable. A pioneer of this county some years 
ago met with a series of financial reverses, which left 
him in a very gloomy condition. He sat around smok- 
ing and worrying until he wentinsane. Friends took 
him to Stockton to put him in the State Insane Asy- 
lum. Before taking him to the asylum they were ad. 
vised totake him toa water-cure institution, which 
they did. As nearly as I can remember his words 
were, ‘They put me in cold water and then hot. 
They steamed me and soaked me. When IcametoI[ 
was in a bath-tub. 7Zhe tobacco soaked out of my sys- 
tem showed in the water around the edge of the tub. \t 
may not look reasonable, du¢ zt 7s so.” 

a: a e that broke your tobacco habit up?”’ 

‘*Yes, fora while. I had no special desires or appe- 
tites. any more than a babe. I had it all to learn over. 
Afterward I saw other men using tobacco, and thought 
I'd liketotry it. It tasted good, and I got in the hab- 
it of using it again.” ; 

He is now an inveterate smoker. Many who con- 
sider them-elves temples of the living God are in no 
better condition to-day. Strange! 

Yours for pure air, clean bodies, furniture, floors, 
etc. W. A. H. GILSTRAP. 

Grayson, Cal. 


Mr. Root :-—I am very much interested in your Home 
talks. When I began reading your paper I was using 
tobacco—had been chewing tor some ten years, but I 
am free from the stuff. Now I have no desire for it. 
I rejoice that I can lay aside the filthy stuff and spend 
the money for such a nice clean paper as GLEANINGS. 
I certainly wish you and your company a great suc- 
cess. May you be ever ready to say a few words to 
encourage some one to rid his pockets of the filthy 
weed. Lift up the hands that hang down, and 
strengthen the feeble knees. J. B. OVERFELT. 

Gogginsville., Va. 
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GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


I have now an apiarist on my place in Volusia Co., 
in answer to my advertisement in your journal more 
than a vear ago. HATTON TURNER. 

Matthews, Fla., Jan. 14. 


CAYENNE PEPPER AS A REMEDY FOR GRIP AND 
COLDS; SEE PAGE 853. 


In the summer of 1899 a friend of mine who is a 
member of the Ralston Club told me cavenne pepper 
was good forthe grip. But totake it eitherin butter 
or milk did not come up to my idea of taking medi- 
cine, so Iemptied some quinine capsules and filled 
them with pepper Sincethen I have purchased some 
three-grain empty capsules and filled them with cay- 
enne pepper and have taken it in this form ever since. 
Now, whenever I get a chill or have that burning 
heavy feeling, or in any wav feel a cold coming on. I 
take one of those capsules just before going to bed; 
and although it sometimes feels pretty hot in the re- 
gion of the stomach, yet in the morning I am quite 
myself again. Both my-elf and all our famiry stop- 
ped every cold, both last winter and this, in this way. 
I do not give this in any argumentative spirit: but if 
you get as much benefit from it as I have I shall be 
only too glad to tell vou of it. HENRY PILLAR, JR. 

The Woodlinds, French Creek, B. C, Can., Nov. 2l1.. 








CONVENTION NOTICE. 


The annual convention of the California State Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held in the Chamher of 
Commerce, at Los Angeles, on the 25th and 26th of 
Feb., 1901. The convention will be called to order at 
1:30 Pp. M., on the 25th. S veral valuable papers have 
been promised, and we expect an interesting conven- 
tion. J. F. MCINTYRE, Sec’y. 

Fillmore, Cal. 








STEEL 


j wit EELS 
BD) FARM WAGONS 


any size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
No blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
Notires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
= tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, III. 


LAWNS, PARKS, CEMETERIES 


A aw, 
~ Y 


au ailenclosures are both pr« beantified by using this 


HARTMAN STEEL ROD LAWN FENCE. 


Strong. servicable and la-ts indefinitely. gne mailed free 


HARTMAN M'F’G CO, BOX 86, EL L WOOD a va. 
Or Rcom 40, 809 "Broadway, New York ¢ 


Maple Sugar and Syrup. 


We are again prepared to furnish choice Medina 
County maple sugar and syrup. Do not fail to get 
our prices. It is too early to name prices at this writ- 
ing, but we will quote by letter on application. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, O. 


FoR SALE —Apiary in Arkansas Valley, Colo.—175 
colonies, Baldwiu 2-st ory hives, comb houey. Ad- 
dress Oliver Foster Las Animas. Bent Co., Colo. 





FoR SALE —Some fine comb and extracted honey. 
Comb in 3545 and 4X5 sections; extracted in 60-lb. 
cans. All fine Spanish needle. 

I,. WERNER, Box 387, Edwardsville, Ill. 
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Popular Books at Popular Prices, 


Black Rock. By Ralph Connor; 50,000 sold; authoriz- 
ed edition: formerly 50c; my price 25:—by mail, 
post paid, 33c. 

An English Woman’s Love Letters. 
edition, 25c: by mail, 32c. 

Elizab-th and Her German Garden. 25c; by mai! 32c 

Eben Holden, Alice of Ola Vincennes To Have and 
to Hold. Master Christian. and other regular $1 50 
books, $1.10 each; t-y mail, $1.24. 

Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. By Alex- 
ander Winchell; revised edition for Chautauqua Cir- 
cle; paper, print, and binding the best: 353 pxges; 
regular price $1.(0; limited supply at 35c; mail 49c. 
Five other Chautauqua books, same quality, same 
price (35c, or 49c postpaid) while present stock lasts 
—only a few cov ies of some titles. List for asking. 

Your Money Back if you return aé once any unsatis- 
factory book bought of me. 

Reference. The A. I. Root Co. (for whom I worked 
10 years). Books inclosed with shipments from 


them if desired. 
- T. WRIGHT, Medina, Ohio. 


LONE STAR APIARIES 


CG. F. Davidson & Sons, Props. 
Breeders of fine Italian queens. Established in 1885. 
Write for Circular. 


C.F. Davidson & Sons, Fairview, Texas. 


SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES. 
The question of spraving fruit-trees to prevent the 
depredations of insect pests and fungus diseases is no 
longer an experiment but a necessity. 


Authorized 





Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, Quincy, 
Ill.. and get his catalog describing twenty-one styles 
of Spraying Outfits and full treatise on spraving the 
different fruit and vegetable crops, which contains 
much valuable information, and may be had for the 


Barnes’ 
Hand and Foot Power 


Machinery. 


This cut represents our 
combined circular saw, 
which is made for bee- 
keepers’ use in the con- 
struction of their hives, 
sections, boxes, etc. 
Machines on trial. 
7, Send for illustrated cata- 
& logue and prices. 
* W.F.& John Barnes Co., 
545 Ruby St., 
Rockford, = - Til. 
7 XNTED.—a healthy sober young man in large 
apiary. Address JOHN NIPPERT, 
P. O. Box 1051, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Wants and Exchange. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at 10c per line. 
You must Say you want your ad. in this department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the notice 
as many linesas you please; but all over ten lines will cost 
you according to our regular rates. We cannot be responsible 
for dissatisfaction arising from these *‘ swaps.” 








WANTED.—A competent man to take charge of 
four or five hundred colonies. Tothe right man 
a good proposition will be made. Write, stating 
amount of experience, age, etc. 
I. A. Ktnec, Almond, San Diego Co., Cal. 


ANTED.—Two or three apiaries for cash ; located 
in Colorado; write full particulars; first letters 
and lowest cash price; comb hcney preferred. 
THOS. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, 111. 


ANTED.—A refined girl or widow woman, as house- 
keeper in small family, one interested in bee- 

keeping preferred. Address 

Evi4s Fox, Hillshoro, Wis. 





ANTED.—A number of good strong colonies of 
Italian bees with good quantity of stores and 
young queens, in healthy condition, for spring deliv- 
ery. Hoffman frames in 8 or 10 frame L,. or Danz. 
hives preferred. W. HAHMAN, box 8, Altoona, Pa. 
ANTED.—To exchange 50,000. No.1 polished sec- 
tions, for beeswax. 
W. H. Norton, Skowhegan, Me. 





ANTED.—Extracted honey. onions, cabbage; cash 
or trade. G. RouUTZAHN Menallen, Pa. 


WANTED.—By a practical bee keeper, an apiary to 
rent, or will work for salary. Must not be far- 
ther east than Colorado. 
VIRGIL SIRES, North Yakima, Washington. 





ANTED.—To exchange bicycles and tandems, gas- 

oline engines (new and 2d hand, 1 to 20 horse- 

power), for wood and metal work ng machinery of 
all k nds. ROBERT B. GEDY#, Lasalle, 111. 


ANTED.—400 2d-hand 5-gallon cans, crated 2 in a 
case—cans used but once preferred—for extract- 
ed honey. E. D. TOWNSEND, Hubbardston, Mich. 





WANTED.—To exchange two No. 5 Novice honey- 
extractors, g: od as new, for bees. 
E. W. Brown, B>x 102, Morton Park, Cook Co., Ill. 


ANTED.—A good farm-hand of good moral char- 
acter; a good position for the right man. No 
one using tobacco or profane language need apply. 
State age and wages expected. Address 
P. E. TwiNinG, Kipton, Lorain Co , Ohio. 


WANTED.—A young man of several years’ expeti- 

ence to help care for six apiaries the coming 

season. Give reference, habits, and salary expected. 
R. T. STINNETT, Mesilla Park, New Mexico. 


wan rED.—To buy some blue-thistle seed. 
WELCH WILBUR, Helena, S.C. 


ANTED —A renter for 60 colonies of bees, or will 
sell the whole to some good man. I can not 
attend tothem as they should be. I havea neighbor 
who has 40 colonies who also wants to let out on 
shares. He is only three miles from me. Single man 
preferred. R. J. MATHEWS. Rosedale, Miss. 





ANTED.—Man of 45 (mechanic); no bad habits; 
experienced in fruit and vegetable growing, also 
bee-keeping: handy with poultry, wants a situation; 
shares or otherwise, or to manage apiary with privi- 
lege to huy and do work for part pay. 
BEE KEFPER, 925 W. Cal'fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ANTED.—A good sober, orderly bee-man; one who 
understands queen reaiing thoroughly and gen- 
eral work in the apiary, aud healthy. 1 should wish 
him free from tobacco habit, as tobacco and its effects 
nauseate. Wish him to commence work at once. 
M. H. MENDLESON, Ventura, Cal. 





WANTED.—A p sition with a bee-keeper in the Mid- 
dle States; one who has some other side issue. I 
have manipulated bees for 12 years, and can take full 
charge of 100 colonies. . 
JoHN F. DIAMOND, Fly Mountain, N. Y. 








: -, Guaranteed for 10 Years, 
Fret. Prepaid and Money 
cms BACK if not Satisfactory. 





Send us $18.00 and we will send you one of our NEW 
IMPROVED OHIO FARMER HIGH-ARM SEWING- 
MACHINES, freight prepaid. Use it for all kinds of 
work, and if not satisfactory you can return it in 90 
days and we will refund your money and pay freight 
both ways. 


All Guaranteed New Machines. 

Self-setting needle ; automatic bobbin-winder, with 
oak or walnut woodwork; new bent wood top; seven 
long skeleton drawers. Full and complete set of at- 
tachments and illustrated instruction book sent with 
each machine. Every machine we send out guaran- 
teed to give ENTIRE SATISFACTION OR MONEY RE- 
FUNDED. Wecan furnish repairs or needles at any- 
time. Remit by postoffice order, registered letter, 
New: York draft, or express 

If you want the BEST sewing-machine made in 
the world at the LOWEST PRICE ever offered, send 
us your order. 


Drop Head, $20.00. 

This is the same machine, except the cabinet, which 
is made so that head drops out of sight when not in 
use. Four drawers. Freight prepaid. With same 
attachments as the $18.00 machine. 

Our No. 2 Machines. 

Have old-style top tension instead of the new side 
tension furnished on the others. Not quite as much 
work on them as the others, which accounts for the 
lower price; but we guarantee them for the same 
time, furnish same attachments, and prepay freight. 


High Arm No. 2, & Drawers, Only $15.00. 
Drop Head No. 2, 4 Drawers, Only $16.50. 


” Send for our new illustrated catalog. Address 


The Ohio Farmer, : : : Cleveland, Ohio 


NOTE.— We have known the publishers of the Ohio 
Farmer for many years. They are entirely responsi- 
ble, and will fully make good their agreements. 

THE A. I. Root COMPANY. 


The Modern Farmer and Busy Bee. 


Emerson Taylor Abbott, Editor. 





A live, up-to-date Farm Journal with a Gen- 
eral Farm Department, Dairy, Horticulture, 
Live-stock, Poultry, Bees, Home and General 
News. The Editor has had practical experi- 
ence in every department of farm work. To 
introduce the paper, it will be sent to New 
subscribers one year for 25c. Sample copies 
free. Best Advertising Medium in the Central 
West. Clubbed with Gleanings for $1.00. 


ADDRESS 


Modern Farmer, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Union Combination Saw Za 


For Ripping, Cross- 

cutting, Rabbeting, 

Mitering, ‘;rooving, 

Gaining, Boring, scroll- 

sawing, Edge- moulding, 

Beading. Full line FOOT 

and HAND POWER machin- __ 

ery. Send for catalog A. ff “gy 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CC., eo 

44 Water St., Seneca Fs., N.Y. ~~ — 


FEB 15 








AT ANY TIME- 


summer time or winter time, the 
PO 


for a]] purposes on the farm, in the 
pdairy, creamery or cheese factory, 


°° LEFFEL 
ENGINE. 


|| They are very simple in construe 
y | tion, and easy to run and keep in 
{ order. Are very economic of 
@ fuel, are easy steamers and 
great power devclopera 

They are made both horizon 

taland upright with engine 
mounted on boiler. Every- 

thing is ma‘ie of best material 
throughout. They are ideal for 
cutting and grinding feed, saw- 

Eing wood, pumping water, run- 

4 ning cream se; tors, churns, 
butter workers, etc. Send stamp for k on. Power. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Box 89, Springfield, @. 





Don’t Pay a Cent 

of profit to agent or dealer when you 

Can with equal safety, satis- 

faction aid guarantee buy 

direct from manufactureis 

and save half the cost. Our 

Vehicles are built for hard 

wear. Best materials throuch- 

out. New styles. Approved Work- 

manship. Unqualified euarantes. 829.25 and upwards 

Our Harne«s and Saddles comprise a complete line of 

standard work $4.25 upwards. In no event place your 

order without writing for our Free Catalogue contain- 

ing valuable suggestions to the vehicle & harness buyer 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, (inc.) 

158 W. Van Buren St., B-345, Chicago, Ills. 








> 
c ra BN tees PIG-TIGHT oo 
els of loose oats on the ground 
sround the field would not turn 
been saved if he had used the 
would ve gone a long ways 
any farmer can make it himself 
TSELMAN BRO 


SSS 

a ots La vs NG 

0. Be Fe eee 
An Illinois farmer said that aft- 
er harvest he had fully 200 bush- 
a that he could not secure an ben- 
efit trom, because the Sena 
hogs. Figure the loss for yourself. 
He also said, all this would have 
Kitselman Woven Wire Coiled 
Spring Fence, and the value 

a 
towards paying cost of the fence, 
With the Duplex Machine 
at the actual cost of the wire. 
Catalogue free for the asking. 
A . 

Muncie, Ind. 


PLANERS 


The above cut shows one of our small Planers, 
of which we make tweive different styles and sizes. 

Also large Planers, Band Saws, Buzz Planers, 
Moulders, Wood Lathes, and all kinds of 7 


WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 


the FRANK MACHINERY CO. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 





5 and 6, 


New Smith Premiers Nos. 


The No. 6 takes paper 1814 inches wide and writes lines 16 inches long. 
The No. 5 takes paper 11 inches wide and writes lines 94g inches iong. 
These new machines in essential 
mechanical principles are the same 
as Models Nos. 2, 3 and 4—un- 
equaled. 

Write for Printed Matter Free. 


_ Het : 
H) f =™—» “ 
crit 
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158 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





ROUGH RIDER, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR HIGH GRADE 


sex. pustar, @ TRAWBERRIES Plants and Seed Potatoes. 


100 Varieties. 
and other Descriptive Catalogue Free to All. 


BERLAND RASPBERRY, ‘ 
CUMING: OF MICHIGAN POTATO. FLANSBURGH & PEIRSON, Leslie, Mich. 


In writing advertisers please mention Gleanings. 
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THE BEST BUGGY 
THAT COVES DOWN THE PIKE 


When you buy a vehicle you want one that you can be proud of, 
At the sametime you want to buy itat a reasonable price. The famous: 


Split Hickory Vehicles 


are sold to you direct from the factory, ata saving of }< of the price 
charced by dealers oragents. Moreover, the Split Hickory Bug: ies 
and Carriaresare builtrightinevery particulas. Lvery little de- 
tailis correct. There: re dozens of specia | features about them, which 
add to their beauty, coir fort, safety and durablity—fe atures found en 
noothermake. P ost yourself cn quality as well as prices. Send for 
our free illustrated book on vehicles—it puts in black and white 
things you ought to know, Wecansave you money on harness, too. | 
We ship on approval and guarantee satisfaction. Don’t keep it if 
you don’t like it. 


QHIO CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING CC., 27 West Broad St,, Columbus, Ohio. 














1 Your Whole Family 


Would Be Satisfied 


with one of these surreys. They are handsome, strong, sty 
lish, easy riding and durabie. Selling on our plan you can 
examine it thoroughly before you are vequivel Ge uy it. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but sell all goods direct from our 
| factory to the purchaser at whole- 
sale prices. We are the largest 
manutacturers of vehicles and 
harness inthe world selling to 
| aes consumer exclusively. We 
havepursued this plan successfull, 
for 28 years. You assume no ris 










No? 0%—Extension Top Surrey, with double fend- 


Y ers, Complete with side curtains, aprons, lamps and as we ship our goods anywhere tor exami- a) 


Q pole or shatts Price, $80. As good assells for $40 more. ation and guarantee safe arrival. Largest | No. 180—Double Buggy Har- 
selection in the country as we make 178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. Catalocue free, €88, with nickel trimmings, Price 


SELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MANUFACTURING. CO., ELKHART, INDIANA. straps, 822" As good as sell for G90, 
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. 2 
Bingle Strap 
Buggy Harness 
Price $7.95 
} Under our plan of selling carriages, buggies and harness, 
| you get the profits. The jobbe. and retailer are cut out, 
isi By dealing direct with our factory, you pay only the cost of 
: making with a moderate profit added : and you take 
your choice from the biggest stock and fullest assort- 
ment. Our plan of 

Selling Carriages Direct 
insures satisfaction — your money back if you are 
dissatisfied. Our complete Dlustrated catalogue, 
showing many styles of high grade vehicles. harness, robes, blankets 
and norse equipments, with detailed descriptions of each, mailed free. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE and HARNESS CO., P. 0. Box 772, Columbas, 0. 





No. 3034, Price $38.30 
with leather 
quarter top. 








NOTHING CAN COMPARE WITH IT. 


3 When it comes to an all-round handy and useful garden tool. nothing compares with 

ie this ‘*Planet Jr.’’ No. 25 Hill and Drill Seeder and Double Wheel "Hoe, Cultivator 

and Plow. It is made to fit the man who has a good sized garden, yet not quite 

Be . enough to justify owning a separate wheelhoe. Asa drill it does all our famous 
rs ‘ a “Planet Jr.” No. 4 does. Asawheel hoe it is identical with our ‘Pianet Jr.’ 

‘ > , No. 12. Has 114in. wheels. cultivates between the rows, or on each side 

: of the row, throws dirt to or from the row, hills up, plows, marks out. 
etc. Ez isily and quickly changed from one to the other. We give 
this tool the strongest possible recommendation. 

Yw should have one of the 350,000 copies of our new 1901 cata- 

1ogue. Itis betterthanever. Tells ail about our full line of 

Seed Drills. Wheel Hoes, Cultivators, Harrows, Two 

Horse Cultivators, Sugar Beet Seeders and Cultivators.and our 

reduce'l prices for 1901. Illustrates by photographic views how 

they are used at homeandin fvureign countries. Mailed free. 


S.L. Allen & Co., Box 710-H, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; Highest Award 





In writing advertisers please mention Gleanings. 






















the best NEW VARIETIES ™ 

of Farm Seeds? Read the list. 

BROMUS INERMIS-The wonderful 
new grass for hay or pasture. 

DWARF ESSEX RAPE-The great for- 
age plant forsheep, hogsand cattle 

PENCILARIA-A novelty. Themost 
productive of all fodder plants. 

SPILTZ-The new prolific grain. Out- 
yields wheat, rye or barley. 

SOJA BEANS-The “Great German 
Coffee Berry.” A fine fodder plant. 
COW PEAS-Great land enricher and 

productivecattle and hog food. 
SAND VETCH-A wonderful forage 
plant and valuable as a fertilizer. 
NEW CENTURY WONDER CORN- 
Stools like wheat. Immense yielder 
GIANT SPURRY-“The clover for 
sandy land,” for winter pasture. 
ZEA-A most valuable new plant for 
feeding green. Very productive. 
A good sized trial packet of each of G 
the above 10 varieties and a circular 
them and telling how to grow, cure and feed. sent 
pos’»id for only 12 cents, Large. 100 page, beau- 
tifully :llustrated catalogue FREE.i: you mention 
this paper, no matter whether you order above 
seeds or not. Werefer by permission to the editor 
of this paper. Established 30 years. 
iOWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 






iit 


HAMMOND’S 

Michigan Northern-Grown Onion Seed. 

1 sold 56.000 lbs. of this seed in 1899. My 

custome:'s report yields of 450 to 1,265 

§ bushels of onions per acre from this 

seed. Sume of them intimate that this 

seed is worth €5 to $10 perlb. more 
than the California grown seed sold by Bh 
anybody. 1 guarantee this seed to be H%a 

new and freshly grown. We have seed 

of all the leading and standard varie- 

ties. We make special prices on large 

lots. Onion sets of all varieties. Buy 

direct from the grower. Catalogue— 

’ extended and illustrated—tree, 

 sARRY N. HAMMOND SEED CO, 

n Box 69. Bay City, Mich. 
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Ferry's Seeds are 
known the country over as 
the most reliable Seeds that 
can be bolight. Don’t save a 
nickel on cheap seeds and lose a 
dollar on the harvest, 
1901 Seed Annual free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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SEED et FREE 


To get new customers to test my Sceda, T will mail my 1908 
catalogue, filled with more Bargains tuan ever and s 10¢ Due. 
Bill good for 10c¢ worth of Seeda for tral absolutely 
free. All the best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Farm 
Seeda, Potatoes and many Novelties at lowest prices, 
Ginseng, the great money making plant. Giant Prize ‘Toe 
matoes, 2 tot he toot, Pan American Oata, sent ou t free to 
farmers, and two Free Puases to Pon American Expo- 
sition, Buffalo, N. Y. are offered. $2,635 00 n cash premiums, 
Don’t give your order until you see this new catalogue. You’ll 
be Surprised at my bargxin offers. Send posts : tor catalogue 


F. 








bo-da 


y. itis FREE toall. hoe friend s to send too. 


B. MILLS, Box 105, Rese Onondaga Co., N. Ye 













3s 
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$ Hardy sorts, Nursery grown. for wind- 
g breaks, ornament and hedges. Prepaid.$1 
= 10 S10 per 100--50 Great Bargains to select 


, from. Write at once for free Catalogue 
and Bargain Sheet. Local Agents warted, 


D. Hill, sseccrs, Dundee, lil. 
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EVERBLOOMING 

25 Spring Flowering BULBS 
Grand assorted colors. No flower is more 
easily grown. Come into flower quickly 
after planting and remain in bloom 
4 throughout the season, producing a per- 

fect blaze of hichly colored blossoms. 
SS The above GRA ND ASSORTMENT 
together with my New Instructive 
Seed and Plant Book, which tells all 
about THE BEST varieties 
of seeds and plants, 

Send 10 cents for mailing. 


H. W. BUCKBEE, 


Rockford Seed Farms, 
Box 614, 








WE OFFER TRUE TO NAME. 
375,000 Apple, Standard 
and Dwarf Pear, Cherry 
and Plum Trees. 
Japan Piums a Specialty. 
Save half your money by buying direct 
ofthe producer. Let us price your list 
of wants. Send for our free catalogue 
of fruit or ornamental trees, also copy 
of Green’s Fruit Grower. 


s Green’s Nursery Co.,Rochester,W.Y. 
For 10c. we will mail two plants 
of our Red Cross Currant, 


















Ov 


R CATALOG of varieties and prices of Small- 


fruit Plants, Dahlia Bulbs, S.C. W. and B. 


Leghorns, B. P. Rocks Berry Crates and Baskets,. 
ready Feb. 1. z 


Send for it bef. r- ordering. ‘om 
H. H. AULTFATHER, [linerva, Ohio. 4 





| po 


20 ct 





R SALE.—Wonderful, Black Cow, and Ram’s 
Horn, or Big Black Eye cow peas and soja beans, 
sper qt; $125 per bu. by express, except Rim’s. 


Horn, which are $2 25 per bu., not prepaid. Address 


E. R. MILveR, Hearing, Norfolk Co., Va. sj 


In writing advertisers please mention Gleanings. 
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The Popular CAROLINA POPLAR. 


Just the tree for city planting — Thrives where others fail—Kesists 
smoke and gas as the salamander fire. Notree furnishes quicker shade}; 
75.000 of them, beautiful trees, 6 to 8, 8 to 10, 10 to 12 and 12 to 15 feet. Immense stock 
of all other Shade Trees, Shrubs and Roses. Hundreds of thousands of Fruit 

rees, Small Fruits, Grape Vines, Plants, Seeds. Valuable Catalogue free. 
Correspondence solicited. Write us your wants if you would procure the best at bottom 


prices: 47 YEARS. 44 CREENHOUSES. 1000 ACRES. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 225, Painesville, Ohio. 


BURP EE ¢ sae amis 


rand New Book of two hundred and twenty pages. Entirely rewritten at our famous 
FORDHOOK FARMS—the largest Trial Grounds in America. New Directions for culture, New 
Leaflets, New Novelties of unusual merit in both Vegetables and Flowers, Elegant New Colored 
Plates. The Quarter-Century’s Record of Progress, New Cash Prizes, and other New Features. 
The largest, most complete, and BEST SEE CATALOGUE ever published. Mailed for ten 
cents, which is less than cost per copy. Name this paper, send ten cents (silver or stamps) and with 
this great catalogue we shall send a 15=cent packet cf either Burbank’s Un7gue Floral Novelty 
or Burpee’s wonderful, new, dwarf, meaty, bright-red, earliest Tomato,—“ Quarter-Century.” 
8G Should you object to paying ten cents for a seed catalogue (even though it is worth a dollar), 
then write a postal card for Burpee’s ‘*SEED=SENSE”’ for 1991,—a ‘strictly business ”’ 


catalogue of ninety pages. Wy ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GIVEN AWAY. 
We will mail you six plants of Corsican, § 

mp bigwest strawberry on earth, if you will 
/ if ( send us 15c. for one new subscription to § 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 

and Home Companion for 

six months. Established twenty 
years ayo. 1 t has 60,000 subscribers who § 

say it's the best family fruitjournal in 

America. Send for free sample copy. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Speltz ©tartled the 
Fa-mine World 
in 1900; 
; it will capture every 
4X, heartin 1°01, witnits 
Y \. 80 bu. of grain and 4 
hy tons of nay, equal to 


Timothy, per acre. § 
Get the genuine,buy of 


] Gy, Salzer, the introducer, 
Combination Corn 


is one of the greatest 

things of the century. 

It is early and an enor- 
mously, fabulously biz yielder, a sort bound 
to revolutivnize corn growing. 


Maule’s (35 new things for 1902) Salzer’s Vegetable Seeds. 


The beauty about Salzer’s vegetable seed is, 
that they nev riail. They sprout, grow and 


Seed Catalo we roduce. They are of such hich vitality they ; 
augh at droughts, rains and the elements, 


taking 1st prizes every where. We warrant this. 


For 14 Gants and This Notice 


we send 7 packa~es of rare, choice. fine. splen- 








You should, by all means, havethis most 
modern catalogue of modern times. 
It is brimful and overtiowing with good things in 


vegetable, farm and flower seeds, flowering did vezetable novelties and 3 packazes of 
plants, fruits, bulbs, etc. It contains 35 brilliantly beautiful flower seeds all worth 61, 
novelties in vegetables and flowers g and our big catalog for enly 14¢ and this § 
never offered before, has 156 large pages, Notice, in order to gain 250.000 new customers 
seven handsome colored plates and hundreds of in 1901, or for 10c, 10 rare farm seed samples, 


illustrations. It gives practical, up-to-date cul- - fuliy worth 810.00 to get a start 
tural directions and offers many cash prizes. Pa, 
The first edition alone costs over $30,000, so while 
we send it free to all customers, we must ask 
others to send 10 cents for it, which amount the 

may deduct from their first order. You will 
make a mistake if you do not write to-day for this 
the Novelty Seed Book of the year. Address, , 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 














eee rc For Sale A fiuit and sugar-beet farm, 24% acres, 
lv Sample Copies, * six acres fruit, six-reomed brick house, 
" . separate issnes, 10 | 60 rods from central school, postoffice, and store ; 3% 
merical ardenin cents. Published at | miles from Springville. Located in center of large 
136 Liberty Street, alfalfa district. For further particulars, address 
New York. W. A. WARTHEN, Springville, Utah. 
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Mr. A.1. Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Lee- 
lanau County are descriptive of Mich- 
igan’s most heautiful section reached 
most conveniently via the > 


Pere Marquette R. R. 


For particulars address W. C. Tousey, D. P. A., Toledo, Ohio, 

















Career and Character of Abraham Lincoln. 


fF An address by Joseph Choate, Ambassador to Great 
Britain, on the career and character of Abraham Lin. 
coln—his early life—his early struggles with the world 
—his character as developed in the later years of his 
life and his administration, which placed his name so 
high on the world’s roll of honor and fame, has been 
published by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul Rail- 
way, and may be had by sending six (6) cents in post- 
age to F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chica- 
go, Ill 


applied to either 
Wheels or Wagons 
is a guarantee of excellence. The pub- 
lic apreciates this fact. ]n 4 years we 
Sold 320 000 Electric Steel Wheels and 30 


000 Electric Handy Wag: n-. We make wheels 
to fiteny wag'n. Islustrated Catalog . EE. 


Electric Wheel fo. Pox 95, Quincy, Ills. } 









with our new patent 


KEROSENE SPRAYERS 


issimple indeed. Kerosene Emul- 
sion made while pumping. 12 var- 
feties sprayers. Bordeaux and Vere 
morel Nozzles, the World’s Best. 
THE DEMING CO. Salem, 0. 
Western Agents, Henion & Hub- 
bell, Chicago. Catalog, formulas free 


SEND NO MONEY: 


order any of our ee Machines sent C. O. D.. on 30 
fs days’ trial. If you don’t find 
them superior to any other 
wer otfered at the same or higher 
ns SMe price ‘are dissatisfied tor 
ilFa any reason, return them at our 
== expense and we retund your 
Mimonev aud freight charges. For 
SAR *10.50 we can sell you a better 
B} machine than those advertised 
elsewhere at higher price. but we 
a ‘vonid rather se!] you better Quality 
ind Give Satisfaction. Our ele- 
vant Arlington Jewel.drop head, 
812.50. Our No. 9 Bell Bearing Arlington, 5 drawer, 
drop head, #15.45. Write for large illustrated cata- 
logue FREE. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, (Inc.) 
158-164 W. Van Buren St., B-345, Chicago 


a = 
\\\ 27 a a 

Wo wie ZL 
Direct to Consumers. 

Our Handsome Cata'og fF ree, costing over $2 each, 

containes 144 pages, with 1500 illustrations and 15, 000 articles 

listed, on which we guarantee to save you from 15t0 75% %. Most 

compl-te b»ok of itskind. Sent for 10c to pay costof mailing, 

which will be refunded with first order. Valuable book of refer- 

ence and ought to bein every household, Get it; keepit handy. 

Heller Chemical Co., Dept 40, Chicago. 

**The Only Mail Order Drug House in the Wort 


Angora (ioats. Handsome pets ; profitable 


stock. Large new circular for 
stock. FDW. W.COLE & CO., Kenton, Ohio. 


Apa re 1 . . " 
1200 FERRETS, uses scot Sig 
free. N. A. Knapp, Rochester. Lorain ig: lag 










s"3% 

























. 100 sheets paper, ruled, f LITHO PRINT, 
All This be envelopes, No. 6, Box 6, 
Nice Print- } 100 neat cards, Swarthmore, 
| ing only Penn. 
9 SENT POSTPAID 
i > 4$1 . | BY EARLY MAIL. E. L. Pratt. 











when eggs are eggs. The 


Green Bone 
and Vegetanleo r T ER 
is guaranteed to cut more bone 
in less time and with less labor 
than any other cutter made. Get 
your money back if not perfectly 
satisfied. It’s a rapid vegetable 
cutter, too. Send for handsome cat- 
a alog containing egg record blanks 
for a whole year. ng A pou ltry 
keepcershould get it. 1t 
Humphrey & Sons,’ 
Box 51, Jollet, ills. 





are worth more than twice as much in 
HEN’S EGGS : winter as in summer, You can 
have plenty of eggs ali winter if you feed Green Out 


Bone. To prepare GREEN BONE |' 

it nothing equals the A D A a 

it’s. the only. bone CUTTER. 

cutter made with ball bearings. This makes it run 

easier than any other. Cuts hard and soft bone without choking. 
Easy to keep clean for it cleans itself, Made for hand and power. 
Send for free catalogue No. 39 W. J. ADAM, Jollet, iil. 


THE BEST EGG FOOD S.!27i"s."6™: 


Nothing a MANN’S NEW BONE CUTTERS for pre- 
paring bone, Cut fast, fine and t asy. Mann's Clover 
Cutter cuts clover the best ny pci Swinging Feed 
Travs, Granite Crystal Grit, &c. 7. Milton ‘eo 


free. F. W. MANN CO., Box 37. Milford, Mass. 





COMMERCIAL POULTRY 


\ isasemi-monthly journal, teliing how 
to raise and market poultry so as to 
make the most money. 50 cents a 
year, including valuable premium. 
Trial 4 times 10c., stamps or silver. 
Sample copy free. We want age “ts for 
publications and novelties, 


DRAPER PUB. & SUPPLY CO0., Chicago, lii. 


; GR 2EIDER’S POULTRY 
Le 

er always do well. 50 standard varieties. Handsom- 
est poultry book of the season for8e stamps.Full 
of money-making hints. My birds are Winners. 


B. H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 


$1.00 for 15 best Brown Leghorn or B P. 
Rocks. Illustrated descriptive egg-circu- 
larfree. H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 









Ss. Cc. BROWN LECHORNS. 
I use well-striped breeding cocks. Eggs, $1.00. 
Cockerels, $1.00 and up. Also Italian bees. Circular 
free. H. M. Moyer, Shanesville, Pa. 


POULTRY-BOOK FREE, $* rosie 
iatene Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A BASKET FULL OF ECCS 


by using Ley’s Poultry Condition Powders. Puts all fowls in 
a normal condition; destroys all disease germs; purifies the 
blood; is atonic and nutrient. Price 25 cts. a pk.; 5 for 

Ley’s ‘Thoroughbred Minorca’s a $100 for 13. Also fhor- 
oughbred Belgian Hares. Ceo. J . Ley, Florence, Cal. 


CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS for poultrv ; 100 Ibs., 
60 cts.; 200 lbs., $1.00 WISE & CO., 
Wholesale Grocers, Butler, Ohio. 


In writing advertisers please mention Gleanings. 
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BIDDIES © BEES. 


MAKE THEM BOTH PAY. 


50-ege Bantam. Self-regulating. 


Holds 50 ordinary - size eggs. 
No sitting up nights. 20 min- 
utes’ attention in twenty-four 
hours will operate it. Sold on 


30 Days’ Trial for $5.00 


Over 15 000 in use, and thousands hatching 50 
chicks from 50 eggs. Youcan do aswell. Ei- 
ther hot-water or hot-air heating. We have a 
brooder to go with it for $3.00. Our catalog of 
valuable information, and describing incuba- 
tors and brooders of all sizes and prices—a// on 
trial—sent for the asking if you mention this 
paper. 


Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio 
“Profitable Poultry Keeping 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES.” This is the title and theme of our new Year Book. Contains 192 
pages, 8x11 in, ; 200 new and original illustrations of best poultry farms, buildings.ete,,in the coun- 
try. Deals with every phase of the poultry industry in an instructive and profit bringing way. 


Treats also of the famous non-mois- CYPHERS INCUBATORS guaranteed to out- 
ture, self-ventilatiug and resulating « hatch any other in 


REGULATING. 4 three or more tests or money refunded. Sent for 10¢cin stamps. Ask for book 74 Circular and prices free. 
SELF-VenTiLaTINGg Address nearest office. CYPHERS INCUBATOR Co., Chicago, Wayiund, N.Y., Boston, Mass, 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU BUY, 


We want our customers to be perietly satistied beforet he, spend the r monev. Investigate the 
cla:ms of all incubators and then decide. We Lelieve you will find that tue 


SURE HATCH INCUBATORS 


AND COMMON SENSE FOLDING BROODERS are giving better saisfaction 
than any other made, It’s because they are so simple, sensible and aure. Th-y are built tor 
busy people, « ho haven’t time to fuss and bother. Our catalogue is FREE, We con't 
ask vou to pay for it. Isn’tit wort h exami: ng? 


SURE HATC¥ INCUBATOR COMPANY, CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA. 


One which covers 
EEEETTETN HUH aT Linas mdustry from in- 
) cubation to market isour 20th CENTURY CATALOGUE. It will teach you -jay 


from the practical experience of others what it would take you ten years tolearn. Amongother 28 
sthings it tells about the latest improvements in the world famous Reliable Incubators = 


Zé and Brooders. Sent for 10c to pay postage. Reliable Inc. & Brdr.Co.Box B ~49 Quincy, Ill. 
gat very low prices ana erate | 


q 
{ 
{ 
q & iz 
q , teed to please every customer.Send 
q ox 6 cents tor our 154 page cataiogue, ¢ 
| q ¥J which contains full descriptions ¢ 
© Lf of our extensive iine and tells how ( 
| ‘ to raise poultry success- 
| fully. Plans for poultry and broode- aonses. 


» Des Moines Incubator Co., Box 503 .Des Moines, la. | 
The Perfected Von Culin. 


Successful result of 25 years’ experience. 

Scientifically correct. practically perfect. 

Non-explosive metal lamps. 

Double and packed walls. 

Perfect regulation of heat and ventilation. 

Made of best materials, and highest quality 
of workmanship and finish. 


PRICES $7.00 AND UP. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR NO PAY. 
We make Brooders, Bee Hives & Supplies. 
t#” Catalog and Price List sent Free. 


THE W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 


Dept. 73. Jamestown, N.Y. 

























































@ nave all the latestimprovements.aresold 











BE he hae oeooee 


+ MARILLA. 


That's the name which means 
iA)highest excellence in Incubators 
jand Brooders—the most perfect 
regulation of temperature and 
moisture. Hotuiror hot water. 
Send 2c for catalogue and guar- 
antee. Your money back if you 
_are not satisfied 


| 4 
MARILLA INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 62, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


















| 200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
Yegge. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 












In writing advertiseis please mention Gleanings. 
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Wake up bee-Keepers, 


To the Changed Conditions. 


I have many times advised my readers to keep more 
bees. We are often asked what will mix the most 
successfully with bee-keeping, and I have replied, and 
still say, ‘‘a few more bees.’’ In my eastern trip I 
met quite a number of men who are making money 
keeping bees—not simply making a living, but laying 
up money. All of these men, with no exception, 
keep bees in large numbers, scattering them around 
the country—perhaps 100 colonies in a place. It isn’t 
profitable to put only a few in a place—there must be 
enough in each yard to makea day’s work when the 
apiary is visited. 

Mr. H. L. McLallen, a former pupil of Mr. W. L. 
Coggshall, but now the owner of several hundred col- 
cnies, made a very bright remark at the Romulus in- 
stitute. He said: ‘‘ We can’t produce so much honey 
per colony as we did years ago, but we can make more 
money. The reason is that we can keep more bees 
with less labor.”” The reason of the lessened yield 
per colony is the cutting off of natural resources, such 
as clover and basswood, but the improved methods 
that enable us to manage a greater number of colo- 
nies, the short cuts, if we will only recognize and 
practice them, really gives us advantages over our 
predecessors. It is in the discovery and practice of 
short cuts that we must look for our financial salva- 
tion. A great many processes that may be employed 
at a profit in a home apiary, are totally out of place in 
an out-apiary. The swarming problem, for instance, 
must be solved by a different process in an out-yard. 


The honey-extractor is the most satisfactory solution. | 


Give the bees plenty of empty comb in which to store 
honey, and swarming is practically ended. Years 
ago extracted honey was of slow sale at a low price, 


but its use by bakers and other manufacturers has | 


placed the demand upon a firm basis, and, at present, 
I know of no more hopeful field for the apiarist than 
the production of extracted honey on a large scale. 








prices. 





petition. Write us today. 


| 


BEE-HIVES AND HONEY-BOXES, 
in car lots—wholesale or retail. 


We are the people who manufacture strictly 
first-class goods and sell them at prices that defy com- 





FEB 15 


Keep a lot of bees, scatter them around the country, 
and don't use up all your profits in useless manipula- 
tions. I wish to see bee-keepers prosperous, and I 
believe I have never given them better advice than I 
am giving them now. Let me repeatit: Keep hun- 
dreds of colonies, scatter them around the country, 
100 in a place, produce extracted honey, study short 
cuts as though your life depended upon it. Personal- 
ly, let me ask you to give this matter your careful, 
serious thought. Not only this, but write to me on 
this subject. Especially would I like to hear from 
men who have had experience along these lines. 
Men who have made but an indifferent success with 
only one apiary, but have made money with several 
apiaries, or those who have tried running several 
apiaries and failed, if there are any such, could tell an 
interesting and instructive story. Let me hear from 
you. Those who have had experience with both few 
and many bees are especially invited to write. If I 
have drawn any incorrect conclusions, or omitted 
any important factors, I shall be glad to have these 
defects pointed out. For the best article on this sub- 
ject, received before March Ist, I will pay $500. For 
any artic'e that I think well enough of to use, but to 
which the first prize is not awarded, I will send the 
writer the REVIEW one year and a queen of the 


| Superior Stock. The establishing and managing of 


out apiaries might, very properly, form the latter 
part of the article.—L£ditortal in January Review. 


Remember that the REVIEW is $1.00 a 
year, but I send 12 back numbers free of 
charge. For $2.00 I send the back numbers, 
the REVIEW for 1901, and a queen of the 
Superior Stock. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 





Now is the time to get 





Interstate Box & Manufacturing Co., Hudson, Wis. 
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Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is makitig SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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1 PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
We manufacture a full line of the latest 
BEE-SUPPLIES. 

Our motto is, ‘‘ Perfect Goods and Prompt Shipment.”’ 


Send for our new free illustrated catalog. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wisconsin. 
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= improved Ohio Farmer 
REPAIR OUTFIT. 


Our Price Only $1.65. 


We have examined sam- 
ples from all manufactur- 
ers, and believe this is the 
very best repair outfit on 
the market ; easily worth $1 
more than those offered by 
stores and other papers. It 
contains 48 articles, all full 
size and first class, and we 
guarantee satisfaction or 
will refund money. Half- 
soles alone are worth 5c, 
and are not included in 
other outfits. It will soon 
pay for itself in repairing 

ots, shoes. rubbers, har- 
ness, and tinware. 

Repair Outfit with Ohio 
Farmer one year for only 
$2.15, or the Complete Out- 
fit free for a club of 10 sub- 
scriptions to the Oh o Farmer. By freight. 

Send for our illustrated premium list, giving whole- 
sale prices on watches, sewing-machines, knives, and 
lots of other useful articles. Mention this paper. 


Cleveland, Oil, 


Low Rates West and Northwest. 


On February 12th and on each Tuesday until 
April 80th, the Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way will sell one-way second-class tickets at the fol- 
lowing very low rates: 


To Montana points, . . - $25 00 
To North Pacific Coast points, ~ - 8000 


To California, - - 30 00 


These tickets will be good on all trains, and pur- 
chasers will have choice of six routes and eight trains 
via St. Paul, and two routes and three trains via Mis- 
souri River each Tuesday. The route of the famous 
Pioneer Limited trains and the U. S. Government 
Fast Mail trains. 

All ticket Agents sell tickets via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, or for further informa- 
tion address F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Old Colony Building, Chicago. 


- pfeil Sl atc heh 
Belgian Hares 
I have some fine hares for 
sale at reasonable prices. 


oa 3 
bo 
SHOE. HARNESS &TINWARE REPAIRING 
COMBINATION OUTFIT 


Tr 
THE O10 FARMER 
CLEVEKAND, 0, 





The Ohio Farmer, bial 








7 J.F. Moore, : Tiffin, Ohio. 





WHERE TO LOCATE? 
Why, in the Territory Traversed by the 


Louisville & Nashville 


RAILROAD. 


THE 


Great Central Southern Trunkline 


KENTUCKY, — TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA. 


WHERE 
Farmers, Fruit-growers, 
Stock-raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 
and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United States to 
make ‘“‘big money” by reason of the abundance and 
cheapness of 


Land and Farms, 
Timber and Stone, 
Iron and Coal, 
Labor--Everything. 








Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom from 
taxation for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and upwards, and 
500,000 acres in West Florida that cau be taxen ‘gratis 
under U. S. homestead laws. 

Stockratsing in the Gulf Coast District will make 
enormous profits. 

Halt-fare excursions the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell you 
how to get it—but don’t delay, as the country is filling 
up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps, and all information free. 


Address R. J. WEMyYSS, 
Gen’! Immigration and Industrial Ag’t, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


In writing advertisers please mention Gleanings. 
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Our Advertisers. Get the Best Queens. 


Evansville, Ind., Sept. 27th, 1900. 
The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Bee Co., Texas: 








BURPEE’S QUARTER-CENTURY FARM ANNUAL. 


_ This is another catalog (see advertisement in this Dear Friends:—It gives me great pleasure to forward 
issue) that contains a vast amount of valuable infor- | you this unsolicited testimonial regarding the merits 
mation besides the pictures. Burpee, you will remem- | of Atchley queens. The three (3) dozen queens pur- 


ber, gave us the bush lima bean, the Rocky Ford | chased of you have made an excellent record for 
muskmelon, or the one that gave birth to it,and a | themselves. Not an Atchley queen among the twenty 
whole string of other exceedingly valuable well- | colonies lost during the severe drouth in July. I have 
known vegetables. When he recommends a thing | bought queens from many breeders; and although the 
you may be sure it is worthy of at least a trial,and I | present crop is exceedingly short, the tiers. of supers 


wish we could say the same of all other seedsmen. show where the Atchley queens are, and speak vol- 
. ————— umes for your method of queen-rearing. I find the 
POULTRY-KEEPING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. progeny to be very gentle, strong winged, uniformly 


. i marked, long-lived, of large size, and last, but not 
The above is the title of a catalog sent out bythe | jeast, the bes oneraeeharers I ever had. I shall 
Cyphers Incubator Co. See advertisement in this is- want 100 more next season 
sue. Now, this catalog, or book, we had better say, Yours fraternally, J. C. WALLENMEYER 
was arevelation to me. ode pe it yy one of my hap- | : ui ’ 
py surprises. I have visited some of the big poultry- i 
farms recently, but I confess I did not dream, until I Prices for Queens. 
got hold of this book, of the magnitude that the poul- | Tested, $1.50 each; $8.00 for 6, or $1500 per dozen. 
try business has reached at the present day. Afew | Untested, February, March, April, and May, $100 
vears ago we used to hear that * hen-farms’”’ were a each; $5.00 per 6, or $900 per dozen. Fine breeders, 
failure; lots of men had sunk money in incubators $5.00 each We have as good bees and queens as 
and expensive buildings, but nobody ever got it back money and labor produce. We breed three-band 
again. The pictures alonein this book tell us that Italians, Goldens, Carniolans, Cyprians, and Holy- 
men have got their money back, and are getting it Lands, in their purity, bred in separate yards 5 to 20 
back. Not oniy have we views of chickens, but of | miles apart. If you want ¢he dest, call for Atchley’s 
ducks and geese by the thousand. There may be | improvedstrains. Sefe arrival guaranteed. Send for 
poultry-d00ks with such beautiful pictures, but I have a sample copy of ‘‘ The Southland Queen,” the only 
not seenthem. If youare at all interested in poultry- southern bee-paper. $1.00 per year. To new sub- 
keeping, and if you want to know what this great | scribers we offer as a premium a nice untested queen 
country of ours is doing along this line, youcan well | in order to get our paper introduced. Catalog, giving 
afford to send 10 cents for this wonderful achieve- | queen-rearing and management of apiaries for profit, 
ment, not only in the way of poultry-keeping, but in FREE. 
beauty of poo and half nog er ire as well. These tae 
unique half-tones show over 60 of America’s largest | 
and most successful poultry-plants, in luding duck- | THE JENNIE ATCHLEY CO., 


ranges, broiler-farms, winter chicken and _ rooster 


farms, besides the yards of numerous breeders of ° 
<n Nl pene nla | Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES, : 


Best-equipped factory in the West; car- 
ry a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, ete. Write at once fora catalog. 




















— AGENCIES: — 





a Trester Supply Co., 103 So. llth St., Lin- 
KRETCHMER M’F'G CO., Red Oak, lowa, = 2s TASS denver, Con 
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vy MADE TO ORDER. 


Bingham Brass Smokers 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out ; should last 
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same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s 4-inch smoke-ergine 
goes without —s and does not drop inky drops. The perforated 
steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 
Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove. per mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, 
$1.10; 3-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90c; 2-inch, . Bingham smokers are 
the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 
standard of excellence for 22 years. Only three larger ones brass. 





BINGHAM SMOKER. 
DEaR Siz:—Inclosed find $1.75. Please 


send one brass Smoke-engine. I have 
one already. It is the best smoker I 


ver wd eer sour mutto,tex § Ty F. Bingham, : : Farwell, Mich. 
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Honey Column. 


GRADING RULES. 


FANCY.—AIl sections to be well filled, combs straight, firmly 
attached to all four sides. the combs unsoiled by travel-stain, 
or otherwise; all the cells sealed except an occasionai cell, 
the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

ANo 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood; combs straight; one-eighth part of comb surface 
soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled; the outside sur- 
face of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next to 
the wood; combs comparatively even; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled; or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

et ‘ ieeiaeet on of the total surface must be filled and 
sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according to 
eolor, using the terms white, amber, and dark; that is, there 
will be “ fancy white.” ‘‘ No.1 dark,” ete. 














CITY MARKETS. 


Boston.—We quote our market as follows: Fanc 
No. 1 white in cartons, 17; A No. 1,16; No. 1, 15@16, 
with a fairly good demand. Absolutely no call. for 
dark honey this year. Extracted, white, 8@8%; 
light amber, 74%@8. Beeswax, 27. 

BLAKE, Scott & LEE, 

Feb. 19. 31, 33 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


CuHIcAGO.—Fancy white comb, 16; No. 1 white. 14@ 
15; fancy amber, 12@13; No. 1 amber, 10@11; fancy 
dark, 10: No 1 dark, 8@9. White extracted, 7/@8; 
amber, 6%@7's; dark, 6@64%. Beeswax, 28. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

Feb. 19. 163 South Water St., Chicago, I1l. 

CINCINNATI.—The market for comb honey is be- 
coming bare, although the prices did not change. 
Fancy white comb is still selling for 16. No demand 
for darker grades. Extracted in fair demand; dark 
sells for 5%, better grades from 6% to 8; only fancy 
white clover brings from 8% to 9. 

C. H. W. WEBER, 

Feb. 18. 2146-8 Central Ave , Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SCHENECTADY.—The market has been very quiet for 
the past two weeks, but we note an improvement 
already with the beginning of Lent—having made a 
large sale the opening day. We quote white clover, 
comb, 14@16; buckwheat, 11@12, dark extracted, 5@6. 

Feb. 20. C. McCULLOcH, Schenectady, N. Y. 


NEW YorxK.—Comb honey is being well cleaned up 
on our market. The demand has lessened to quite an 
extent on ac ount, we presume, of the high prices 
which have been 1uling Fancy white still brings 13 
@16; No. 1 white, 13@14: amber, 11@12; buckwheat, 
10. Extracted rather light and not much doing. Cal- 
ifornia white honey at 7%@8; light amber, 7; South- 
ern, 60@70 per gallon; buckwheat, 5@5%. Beeswax 
steady at 28. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 

Feb. 19. 120, 122 West Broadway, New York. 





MILWAUKEE.—Since our last report this market has 
maintained a very quiet place, and the demand for 
honey has not been very active, and the main reason 
is because the supply of fancy stock is wanting, and 
the lower grades do not meet with good favor. But 
there is a little better demand existing now, and espe- 
cially for the extracted shipments of either. Fancy 
section or extracted white will meet a good market. 
We can now quote fancy 1-tb. sections 17@18; A No. 1, 
15@16; No. 1, 15@16; No. 1 amber, 18@15. Extracted 
white, in barrels, cans, pails, and kegs, 9@9%; amber, 
7%@8. Beeswax, 26@28. A. V. BisHoP & Co., 

Feb. 18. Milwaukee, Wis. 





NEW YorK.—The market for both extracted and 
comb honey is rather dull. We quote fancy white 
comb, 15; No. 1, 14; No. 2, 12; buckwheat, 10. Buck- 
wheat extracted, 5%. Beeswax, 28. 

FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co., 
Franklin, West Broadway, and Varick Sts., 
Feb. 18. New York City. 


NEw YORK.—Demand for comb honey is slacking 
off with stock pretty well cleaned up, with the excep- 
tion of a few lots of white Colorado offering on the 
market. We quote: Fancy white, 15@16; A No. 1. 15; 
No. 1, 14@15; No. 2, 11@12; fancy buckwheat, 10@11; 
No. 1, 10; No. 2, 9. Extracted honey not in as much 
demand as there should be at this season of the year. 
Extracted white clover and basswood,7@8; light 
amber clover, 7@7%: amber and buckwheat, 5@5%. 
Beeswax, demand dull, but from 26@28. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS. 

Feb. 25. 486-8 Canal St., New York City. 


For SALE.—20,000 lbs. extracted honey from alfalfa 
and light amber from Rocky Mountain bee-plant. 
Two cans, 120 Ibs. net, $8 40; also 5 and 10 Ib. pails. 
In ordering state if you want white or amber. 

M. P. RHOADS, Las Animas, Col. 


WANTED.—Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
163 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





For SALE.—Choice alfalfa honey. Two cans, 120 
lbs. net, whitest, $900; tinted, partly from other 
bloom, $8.40. Also small cans. 

THE ARKANSAS VALLEY APIARIES, 

OLIVER FOSTER, Prop., Las Animas, Bent Co., Colo. 


For SALE.—Extracted honey from alfalfa ; 60-Ib 
cans at 7 cts., and smaller cans. 
D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas Colo 


For SALE.—3000 pounds fancy comb honey. Write 
for prices. WILLIAM MorrIs, 
Las Animas, Col. 








Don’t think that your crop 
A Honey Marke * is too large or rok paul to 
interest us. We have bought and sold five carloads 
already this season, and want more. We pay spot 
eash. Address, giving quantity, p egg 6 and price. 
Thos. C. Stanley & Son, Fairfield, Ill. 


CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 
486, 488, 490 Canali St., 
Corner Watt Street, N- Y. 


HONEY & BEESWAX. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 
Wholesale Dealers and Commission Merchants. 
Established 1875: 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP. 


MEDINA is the home of the honey bee 
and also the home of the MAPLE TREE, 
and the maple tree produces sap in the 
spring, which is boiled down and makes 
the finest: flavored sweet in existence when 
you get it pure. One of onr customers call- 
ed it ‘‘ Delicious Nectar.’’ We have pure 
maple syrup to sell to the trade in several 
sizes of packages. Write for prices to 


R. E. FRENCH, = MEDINA, OHIO. 
Reference, The A. I. Root Company. 
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$200 RED-CLOVER QUEEN. 


‘OFFER NO. 35. 


N SEPTEMBER Ist last we announced that we finally had a red-clover 
O queen fully equal to the one we had years ago. The colony of this 
queen has given one of the most remarkable showings on red clover of any 
bees we have ever had. The queen in question is an imported one, and there- 
fore of the genuine pure leather-colored Italian stock. We sent out daughters 
from her all the season. But we did not discover her value until the clover 
season, second growth, came on, and then her colony so out-distanced all the 
other 450 that she attracted attention at once. 

It must be understood that these queens are not golden yellow, neither are 
their bees of the five-banded stock. They are simply leather-colored Italians, 
whose mother came direct from Italy. 

Since the notice appeared regarding this queen we have hardly been able 
to supply all of the queens that were wanted from this stock. Many daughters 
of this queen we sent out before we knew her value, and it now transpires that 
some of the finest bees in the land are from queens we sent out early. We are 
now booking orders for the coming season, and make the following offer, but 
no queens will be furnished except those who subscribe for Gleanings, and 
only one with each year’s subscription. All arrearages must be paid to the end 
of this year. Gleanings for 1901 and one untested red-clover queen, $2.00; 
Gleanings oie year and a tested red-clover queen, $4.00; a select tested red- 
clover queen and Gleanings one year for $6.00. We will begin mailing these 
queens in June, 1901. Orders are already being entered, and the same will be 
filled in rotation. Do not neglect to improve this opportunity and get some 
choice stock, and send your order early so you may get the queen correspond- 
ingly early in the season. We are using every precaution to winter this queen 
safely, but reserve the right in case of her loss this winter to substitute from 
other select tested stock of this strain which we are holding in reserve, or to 
give the subscriber the benefit of any of our other clubbing offers if desired. 





The A. |. Root Comnany. Medina. Ohio. 
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and fully described. 





QUBRANS? 


Improved Golden and Leather- 
colored Italians is what we rear 
—-18 years’ experience enables 
us to furnish Superior Stock. 


Humboldt, Neb., Aug. 5th, 1900. 
Mr. H. G. Quirin. Dear Sir:—The colony contain- 
ing the queen you sent me has already stored over 400 
lbs. of honey (mostly comb) for this season, and will 
yet store quite a considerable before the season closes. 


64-PAGE CATALOG OF EVERY THING BEE-KEEPERS NEED. — t 
Especially valuable to beginners for the information 


it contains, Send your address on a postal and get it now. Established 1884. 


J. M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 


! 


It would take $100 to buy this queen. I have another | 


one from you which I think will turn out equally as 


well. Bees from your queens certainly do work on | 


white clover, I can tell, asthey are the only bees of 


their kind in my locality. Hereafter when I want | 


moic queens I shall know where to get them. 
Yours truly, j. I, GANDY. 


At present we have two very valuable breeders 
which will be used for the coming season. Oneisa | 
breeder from Root’s $200.00 red-clover queen. We are | 


now booking orders for April, May, and June delivery | 


at the following prices: 


Warranted Stock, $1.00 each; 6, $5.00. 
Tested Queens, $1.50 each; 6, $8.00. 
Select Tested, $2.00 each; 6, $10.50. 


Wh not let us book your order for one or half | 
y a dozen of these Superior Queens? | 


We guarantee safe delivery. You take no risk. Re- 
member queen-bees is our specialty in summer time. 
For a short time we will allow 20 per cent discount 
on Folding Cartons. and printed stationery. Parker- 
town is a money-order office, so please do not send 
stamps if you can help it. 


NOW READY! 


Illustrated 
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I have just lost an entire api- 
ary of 52 colonies by bear. I 
had the very good fortune to kill 
a very large one right in the 
midst of the wreckage. I have 
a very good 5x8 picture of this 
Bear, in the apiary he destroy- 
ed. This is the greatest novelty 
in the way of an apiarian view I 
have ever seen. I will send you 
one of these pictures for 35 cts. 
postpaid, or as a premium for 
each half dozen queens ordered. 
_ Don’t forget that my specialty 
is tee best gueevs from the dest 
stock that it is possible to pro- 
cure, and that my motto is 
prompiness. I also handle The 
A. I. Root Co.’s supplies at their 
prices, plus 55 cts. per 100 Ibs. 
to pay carload freight. Send 
for price list. 


OPPS 


QUEEN SPECIALIST. 


A Bear in the Apiary. 


W. 0. VICTOR, WHARTON, TEXAS. 











H. G. Quirin, Parkertown, Ohio. | 


| |. J. Stringham, 105 Park Place, New York City. 


Keeps in stock a full line of modern appliances for bee-keepers. 


COMB FOUNDATION 


If you expect to use any quantity get 
Apiaries at Glen Cove, Long Island. 





is one of our specialties. 
our prices. Catalog free. 


| Th. d. Stringham, 105 Park Place, New York City. | 
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W The cut shown below is 
*,* Our packing-case. It pro- 
W tects goods while in the 
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THE A. |. ROOT CO. 


wish to announce that they have from their 
branch at 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
direct steamboat connections and very low 
rates of freight to the following States: 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. As this 
is a branch of the factory, prices are the 
same. Full colonies of Italian Bees, $6.00. 
Special discount in large quantities. 
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CG. B. Lewis Co., 


Man’f’rs of Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 





the railroad 
company so that you will 
* receive every article in 
just as good condition as 


red by some. 


Our Wisconsin Hive. 

We consider this one of the 
best hives in the market. It is 
similar in construction to the 
Improved Langstroth Simplic- 
ity shown in the previous issue, 
but includes some of the new- 
style devices which are prefer- 
It has the thick 





reversible bottom, and the su- 
pers are arranged so that the 
bottom can be wedged up from 
the end as well as the side. 


The body contains Hoffman Cn 
frames, metal rabbets, and di-— 


vision-boards. See page 5of our 
new catalog. We manufacture 
four other styles of hives. If 
you have not received our new 


catalog, send for one. It’s free. i 








BRANCH: 19 Sou. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
AGENCIES: I,. C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colo. Honey- 
producers’ Association, Denver, Col.; E. T. Abbott, 
St. Joseph, Missouri, Special Southwestern Agent. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES! 


ROOT’S GOODS 


AT 


ROOT’S PRICES 


C. H. W. Weber, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


2146-2148 Central Ave. 











A NEW and complete stock for 1901 now 
on hand. I am The Root Company’s 
representative for Cincinnati and sur- 

rounding territories. .... You save TIME 
and FREIGHT CHARGES by having goods 
shipped from here. Convenience of railroad 
facilities here enables me to do so. Before 
buying elsewhere, write for my prices and 
catalog, which will be mailed you free of 
charge. 
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